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“/« ev^ry Domaint the Tmmph of life is Creation.** 

—Henri Bergson, 


“ Bring me my bow of burning gold ! 

Bring me my arrows of desirel 
Bring me my spear i O clouds unfold I 
Bring me my chariot of fire ! ” 

“ I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sivord sleep in my hand. 

Unless I’ve built my own city, 

Jn Cod's ever green and growing Land." 

— l^’illum Blake. 

(Words underiined arc the author's ) 


“ Life, as I tmagine it, is still a life of striving, a need 
of invention, a creative evolution." 


—Henri Bergson, 



INTRODUCTION 


The present work represents a very humble eflEort to 
re-state the problems of Philosophy, especially the 
Moral Problem and the Problem of God, in the light of 
the fundamental principles of recent Bergsonian 
thought It is also an attempt to express certain deve- 
lopments on the lines of philosophical thought which I 
learnt to value and appreciate in the course of my 
studies of modern and contemporary Philosophers. 

1 believe that the future history of man is bound to 
be influenced by the ideas that Monsieur Henri Bergson 
of France has ushered into the world of thought. The 
poet and the philosopher, the man of action and the 
religious mystic will all have the golden touch of these 
ideas, and will all be different hereafter from what they 
have been hitherto. And further they will contribute 
to the current of thought that has been deepened by 
Bergson. It is nothing short of this conviction that 
has inspired me to undertake this small work. 

To show the valuepf Bergson^s thought, I have had 
to devote a considerable portion of this thesis to a 
criticism of the old system of Philosophy, Absolutism, 
and to a comparison of some of the fundamental posi- 
N— B 
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tions of the Absolutists with those of Bergson. If it 
is deemed that any of my criticisms are somewhat too 
strongly urged, I crave the indulgence of the readers 
who may allow a fair mar^n for my enthusiasm for 
the new point of view that has been so recently inaugu- 
rated in the world of philosophical thought. 

Though I have divided the treatment of this sub- 
ject under various headings for the sake of clearness, 
still my readers will find that the consideration of the 
topic of one leads on to the topic of the next one, so 
that while each chapter represents a problem that has 
been tackled within it, nevertheless the continuity of the 
whole thesis is sought to be maintained. 

In Chapter 1, 1 have outlined the fundamental 
positions of the new Philosophy of Bergson. In Chap- 
ter II, I have dealt with Concrete Becoming which i.^. 
such a fundamental idea of Bergson. And in Chapter 
III, I have dealt in detail with Bergson’s ‘Duration’, 
which is the fundamental basis of his ‘Creative Evolu- 
tion’, and have considered critically the arguments of a 
typical Absolutist against the ultimate reality of Time. 

After next considering some of the time-honoured 
principles of Philosophy like those of Ground and Con- 
sequence, Causality, Substance, and Teleology in the 
fourth Chapter, I have proceeded to describe in Chap- 
ter V some of the positions with regard to the Criterioi\ 
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the Data and the Construction of Reality which Taylor 
sets forth in Book I of his “Elements of Metaphysics”, 
and have considered what might be the attitude of 
Bergson with regard to these positions of the Absolut- 
ist. This conception of an Ever-perfect Absolute has 
led me to take up the question of ‘Contingency’ in the 
sixth Chapter. I have examined critically the argu- 
ments of I'aylor liy which he seeks to rule out contin- 
gency and have contrasted Taylor’s view with that which 
Prof. Ward set forth in his “Realm of Ends”. In all 
these discussions I have taken Taylor as the typical 
champion representative of ^Vbsolutisni. 

in the next Chapter I have shown the irrationality 
of the old conception of the Degrees of Reality which 
is implied in the Philosophy of Absolutism. I sug- 
gested the neetl for tliscarding the method of Intellectual 
Construction as incapable of grasping Life, and for 
di,‘;covcring a new method of Philosophy by which we 
can know the Living Creative Reality. Chapter 
is devoted specially to a treatment of Bergson’s Intui- 
tion, which being the clouble ecsence of both intellect 
and instinct, is best fitted to grasp the double aspect of 
Living Reality, viz., Matter and Spirit. 

I n the next Chapter I have jiresented the new sug- 
gestions which we get from the intuition of Bergson 
for tackling the Problems of Reality — for solving the 
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ever new problems of the relation between Body and 
Mind, Perception and Memory, Matter and Spirit. 

In Chapter X, I have described the lines of argu- 
ment which Bergson followed in his glorious Huxley 
Lecture delivered at Birmingham, which point to us 
the directions in which we may find the solution of the 
triple problem of Consciousness, Life, and the relation 
of Consciousness to Life. I claim nothing in that 
Chapter as my own Nothing has been added to what 
Bergson himself says, either by way of criticism or by 
way of construction. It seems to me that a re-state- 
nient in a simpler form of the important facts which 
Bergson brought to light in that lecture is absolutely 
necessary for ensuring in the reader a sympathetic 
understanding of the siiirit of Bergson’s thought and 
investigation. 

Bergson’s concejjtion of Freedom is unique. It is 
vital to his Philosophy. Hence I have devoted Chap- 
ter XI to this important topic. It is shown there that 
by means of his intuition Bergson saw a levelling up of 
the Impersonal to the height of the Personal. It is 
also shown how the Philosophy of life in general, to 
which he leads us transcends, like his Philosophy of 
Personal Freedom, both Mechanism and Finalism. 

This leads on to a discussion of the Moral Problem 
and an attempt to show the futility of the Ethics of 
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Self-Sealization. 1 have shown how an Ethics of 
Self-Expression or Self -Creation, in which the Meta- 
physical difficulties involved in the Ethics of Self- 
Realization are overcome, may be developed on the 
lines of Bergsonian thought. 1 have described how on 
these lines my esteemed teacher, the Rev. Dr. A. G. 
Hogg, has conceived of Moral action as “Artistic 
Creation”. The next Chapter is devoted to a consi- 
deration of this theory of Self-Creation as a Normative 
I^thics. I have considered the steps whereby, in the 
argument referred to, a most satisfactory theory may 
be evolved and defended Then I have applied those 
steps to the theory of Self-Creation and have shown 
that in this theory the conditions are satisfied. I 
believe that these lines of investigation are a substantial 
contribution to the ethical thought of the world and 
mark a distinct change in the course of ethical enquiries. 

The last Chapter contains some suggestions for 
the construction of a really consistent and useful idea 
of God such as the world never conceived before. In 
my opinion my esteemed teacher, Sir Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan, the eminent Indian Absolutist of more than 
national repute, has levelled a most ruthless, unjust 
and sweeping condemnation at Bergson’s idea of God. 
I have accordingly tried to analyse his criticisms and 
expose the fallacies involved in them. After this, I 
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have unravelled, I believe with some amount of success, 
the real idea of Bergson’s God. I have argued that 
the highest glory of the Divine Self, His sign of Per- 
sonality, is revealed in his Self-determination. And 1 
have indicated how it is possible to conceive that Berg- 
son’s original active conscious principle, choosing, out 
of its own freedom, to turn back upon itself to bring 
out the material for facilitating the evolution of species 
and the construction of human personalities, is the 
Divine positing of an Other in Himself as Not-Him- 
self. Herein lies the highest glory and the sign of 
the Personality of Bergson’s God. 1 have then pro- 
ceeded to urge that the conception of the Immanence 
of God, involved in Bergson’s idea of God, makes 
Morality and Religion one, and thus gives a very high 
value to both. Next it has lieen shown how Bergson’s 
Growing God, instead of being an imperfect Goil, is 
really a process from Perfection to Perfection, from 
Splendour to Splendour, and how u])on such an idea 
of God coupled w ith the idea of a World that has scope 
for growth and progress, a glorious religion of Love 
may be based. 

Finally 1 have maintained that, on account of this 
intuitive vision of Bergson, founded on facts of life 
and sustained by reason, we may rejoice “in a morality 
that is positive and triumphant, in a religion that breaks 
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intu the joyous morality; and above all in the knowledge 
that God is with us, and that therefore nothing can be 
finally against us.” This is what Bergson can give us. 
He has not given us as y6t his own system of Ethics or 
his ideas of Religion. But, 1 believe that, when he 
gives it to us, as he has promised to do, his system must 
have the broad features that have been indicated in 
my later chapters, and his theory will have the stuff 
and complexion of the theory of Self-Creation that has 
been suggested in this thesis. If and when that system 
is given to us there is bound to be a distinct step in 
advance, in the ethical and religious thought of the 
w'orld. 

1 have great pleasure in acknowledging my deep 
debt of gratitude to my ‘Pradhana Acharja’, the Rev. 
Dr. A. G. Hogg, M.A., D.Litt , for having taken the 
trouble to read some of the chapters of my book and 
for having permitted me to publish his letter regarding 
the Ethics of Self-Creation, which is printed as a note 
to Chapter XIII. I am also indebted to him for allow- 
ing me to re-state his theory in my book and to draw 
upon his books and notes for quotations. 


Madras 

Southern India 
June, 1932 


T. V. S. 




PART I 




New Light on Fundamental Problems 


CHAPTER I 

THE INTUITIONISTIC PHILOSOPHY 

THE BROAD FEATURES OF THE NEW PHILOSOPHY 
OF HENRI BERGSON 

Absolutism, as represented in Britain by Bradley, 
Bosanquet and Taylor, has for its Reality an Absolute 
such as would be found to be appre- 

Absolutism , 

hended by one who has perfect know- 
ledge It IS to be attained by a systematic and gradual 
progress of thought, which consists 
a static jjj gradual elimination of all de- 
grees of inconsistency and in the con- 
sequent attainment of an ever-increasing consistency. 
The Absolute thus to be reached by progressive thought 
is an eternal perfect Reality. It is die only Reality. 
Everywhere else there is some element of inconsistency, 
and therefore there are only degrees of Reality. The 
Absolute does not change ultimately : but it has change 
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in it and it is the basis of all change. It tends to be 
static, because it is already perfect, and does not admit 
growth. It is further the fulfilment of a purpose or a 
scheme realised through the changes that occur within 
it. It is the one beyond all Space and Time, which have 
no ultimate reality. Speaking broadly we may say that 
Reality for the Absolutists is One. It is static. It 
IS conceived as teleological by Absolutists like Taylor. 
It is a perfect or completely self-consistent system, real 
at all times. And it can be comprehended by the ‘con- 
ceptual method’, which consists in 

The Absolute at- passing from concepts of narrower 
tained by the con- . i- < , ■ 

ceptuai method meaning to concepts of broader and 

broader meaning. Such is the method 

which the Absolutist philosophy employs. And such 

is the Reality it has in view. 

In direct antithesis to this philosophy, we have 
Pragmatism in America, which derides Conceptualism 
as no proper method of philosophy. 

Pragmatism. It seems lo be satisfied for its method 

Its method— im- 

mediate feeling Its with an 'immediate feeling’. And 
criterion of truths 

practicability its Criterion of tAith is practicability 

or workability. It tends to posit 
as real a number of individuals. Thus while Absolut- 

Reaiity— a number ism IS Monistic, Pragmatism tends 
of individuals. 

to be Pluralistic. While for the 
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one the Real is once for all given, for the 
other it is plastic and admits of modifiability, of 
being acted on and of reacting. And again, while 
the former conceives the Real as 

The real as plastic. , 

having an ultimate purpose guiding 
the Universe, for the latter the Real is immediate and 
depends on immediate purposes of individuals and spe- 
cies. .Such are the features of Pragmatism,* which 
seems to be in direct antithesis to Absolutism. 


Bergsonism of France, while taking advantage of 

this reaction of Pragmatism against Absolutism, 

conserves the features of Absolutism, so far as 

they are coiiservable in an Intui- 
Thc Philosophy o£ . . x-., -i , , • , 

Bergson-a s>iuhcsis tioiiistic Philosophy, while avoid- 

“e as well as the 

excesses of the reacting Pragmatism. 
Neither mere ‘Conceiitualism’ nor mere vague ‘Imme- 
diate feeling’ is recognised as the 
Its method— intui- proper method of philosophy. But 
an ‘Intuition’, which is the double 
essence of lioth Instinct and Intellect, and which is to 
follow the double aspect of Reality, viz.. Materiality 
and Life, is recognized as the proper method. 


* Only a veiy rough statement ot Pragmatism has been attempted 
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The Real is not understood either as already 

perfect or as merely plastic, but as an endless 

creativity — as Creative Evolution. 

The features of Neither jssjt mere unity nor mere 
Reality. ■' 

multiplicity. Neither is it deter- 
mined by the ultimate purposes nor by mere immediate 
purposes. It is not Substance or 

An Eternal Energ>- 

engaged in Eternal Substances, but ail etcmal energy 
Creati\ntj'. engaged in eternal Creativity. Thus 

we think that Bergsonism may in a way be said to 
be a synthesis of the Absolutism of Britain on the 
one hand, which is the thesis, and the Pragmatism of 
America on the other, which is the antithesis , — 
between which the real movement, the real Becoming 
tried to escape but is ultimately grasped by Bergson. 


We know how the great Hegel of Germany, in his 
immortal discovery of the “Doctrine of Opposites," 
has shown that the conceptions of 
Being and Non-Being are self-con- 
tradictory and therefore false 

If we try to think of 
and then of an "is not”, we 
conceptual attempt to con- 


The discovery of 
Hegel that the con- 
ceptions of Being 
and Non-Being are 
self - contradictor), , 

and therefore false abstractions, 

abstractions 


an “is" 


hnd that our 


ceive “is” passes into “is not” and vice versa. Each 
means to mean the opiiositc of the other but succeeds 
only partially. The Unity alone which is Becomitig 
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is Real. The movement of thought between the “is” 
and the “is not” represents the Real as never “is” or 
“is not” but always the unity of both, viz., Becoming. 
The opposites are opposed to each other but not to the 
unity. The Real is concrete. It is always Becoming, 
. movement, development. Such is 
hands of Hegel re- the discovery of Hegel. But on 

mains only an in- 
genious feat of con- account of Hegcl’s failure to dis- 

ceptiial thinking . . , - t . r i-. ^ 

tinguish the Life Process or Con- 
crete Duration of perpetual motion from the timeless 
logical relation of Distincts, it is itself mistaken by him 
for a mere timeleso logical process. It remains thus 
in the hands of Hegel only an ingenious feat of 
Conceptual thinking. 

But while thus Hegel thinks Becoming, and defines 
Reality through a movement of concept, Bergson on 
the other hand perceives or 

Bergson’s imp^o^e- {ntuits the Becoming, the concrete 
ment upon Hegel. 

creativity. He gives a direct ex- 
position of the meaninglessness of Nothing, and tries 
to exhibit the Concrete Creativity 

Bergson intuits Be- 
coming as concrete or Becoming which he intuits, by 
creativity. . , . 

conceptually splitting it into ten- 
dencies and by trying to show their relation by means 
of concepts and images.* His improvement upon 

• Bergson: Creative Evolution, pp 293-314 (English translation, 
Macmillan & Co.}. 
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Hegel consists, in the first place in the fact that he 


"Becoming” for 
Bergson is not a 
mere swinging baclc- 
wards and forwards 
between two ex- 
tremes, but involves 
novelty and real 
creativitx. 


first intuits the concrete creativity 
and then attempts to conceptualise 
it so as t6 be able to suggest it to 
others, however imperfectly that may 
be.* And secondly, while Hegel 


has not insisted on the interesting and important fact 


that the real Becoming is not a mere swinging back- 


wards and forwards between two extremes but involves 


novelty and creatwity, Bergson has taken special care 
to emphasise these essential characteristics of Duration, 
which he represents as Creative Evolution. 


Bergson’s Creative Evolution is not mere Science, 
for it is not practical as the ordinary sciences. Nor is 
it a complete Cosmological History, for it is not a 
downright exposition of the whole.sale intuition of the 
entire Reality. Intuition is only fragmentary and 
gives but glimpses of the Absolute Reality, So w-e 
have to push Intuition further and further. We must 
try to get beyond mere glimpses of 
The progressive Intuition OH the one hand and mere 

Philosophy of the 

Real. concepts on the other hand, so as to 

get a system of Philosophy. And 


* Bergson says that it is impossible to concepliialise and communi- 
cate the intuition of Duration completely and correctly. But he tries 
to bring home to us his intuition by using 'fluid concepts' and 'concrete 
images' wdt p. 17. 
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no Intuitional system can ever claim to be complete. 
The systems have to correct one another by comparing 
their intuitions and their results, and thus to contribute 


to the progressive philcKsophy of the Real. Each 


Intuition IS frag- 
mentary Its com- 
plete exhibition in 
language is not pos- 
sible. 


intuitional system of philosophy can 
at best be a suggestion only, and 
can never be a representation of 
intuition completely. In the first 


place intuition itself is fragmentary. And secondly, 
there can be no perfect exhibition of intuition in langu- 


age. It cannot be expressed in static concepts, in 


abstract, general or simple ideas. For, there is an 


illusion and there is a danger. 


Each concept retains only that part of the object 
which is common between it and other objects, and 
expresses a comparison between the object and the 
The iiiusio., mioh- others which resemble it. “As 

cd 111 trying 


tu 


comparison manifests as resem- 

expre^s inluitiuii iii 

static concepts blance, as the resemblance is a pro- 

perty of the object, and as a property has every 
appearance of being a part of the object which iwssesses 
it, we easily persuade ourselves, by setting concept be- 
side concept, to think that \ve are re-constructing the 
whole of the object with its parts, thus obtaining, so 
to speak, its intellectual equivalent.” “In this way,” 
as Bergson puts it, “we believe that we can form a 
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faithful representation of Duration by setting in line 
the concepts of unity, multiplicity, continuity, finite or 
infinite divisibility, etc.”* This is the Ulusion. 

And, further, as the concept can only symbolise a 
particular property, we make it common to an infinity 
, . of things. This abstraction and 

The danger invulv- 

ed in such an this generalisation always deform 

attempt. , 

the property by the extension given 
to it and consequently goes farther and farther beyond 
the concrete object itself and divides the concrete unity 
into symbolical expressions. And that is the danger. 

But language need not use general terms only. 
It can use ‘images’ also. The ‘image’ has the advan> 
tage of keeping us in the concrete. 
The image has the No single image can replace the in* 

advantage of keeping 

us in the concrete tuition of Duration. But a number 
of diverse and variegated images, 
“flushing” with multiplicity, may, by the convergence 
of their action, direct consciousness to the precise point, 
where there is a certain intuition to be seized. Berg- 
son tries to bring home to us his intuition by using both 
Concepts, simple and “fluid,” and also Concrete Images. 
Neither one nor even many concepts together can 

* Bergson : An IntrodurU’oii to Metaphysics (Traiislatipn), Mac- 
millan & Co„ p. IS. 
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suggest intuition, and much less represent intuition. Not 


\ living language 
and living images 
wielded by an intui- 
tional philosopher 
can promote a cer- 
tain effort ill us to 
catch the intuition 
which he struggles 
to point to 


even an image, if it is single, can 
suggest successfully the real intui- 
tion \v4thout deceiving us. Nor 
even a free interplay of fluid con- 
cepts and chosen images used in a 
living artistic language can success- 
fully exhibit the intuition. And yet 


living language and living images put together and 


wielded by an intuitionistic philosopher like Bergson, 


can promote a certain effort in us to catch the intuition 


of the philosopher to which he struggles to point. The 
single aim of a philosopher should be to point to such 


an intuition. 


And that is exactly what has been the aim of Berg- 
son. es])ecially in his “Creative Evolution.” It is vain 
to look there for a [lerfect repre- 

What Bcigson amis scntation of all intuition that is coni- 
at 

plete and perfect. His Intuition is 
confessedly imperfect and incomplete. So what w’e 
have to look for in Bergson’s philosophy is a neces- 
sarily imperfect representation of a necessarily incom- 
plete intuition, w hich can only help us in our efforts to 
experience the same intuition. It is at best but a 
suggestion. Our look out now is just to catch that 
suggestion or intuition at a certain point by our own 
N— 2 
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intellectual sympathetic effort, by availing ourselves of 
the help which Bergson succeeds in gpving us. Can 
Bergson suggest anything at all.^ If he can, is his 
intuitive suggestion worth anything? And if it is 
worth anything can we do something to make it more 
than a mere suggestion, or at least to make it more 
than a mere vague suggestion? With these objects 
and with what sympathy we can command, let us enter 
into some of the problems which Bergson raises and 
attempts to solve. 


"Duration " 


Let ns first take up Bergson’s 'Duration’. ‘Dura- 
tion’ is only a Concept, at best, a Fluid Concept. In this 
concept we have the movement of the niind between an 
Uy and an 'is not,’ the suggestion of a strife between 
something positive and something 
negative. More precisely, there is 
the suggestion of an interaction and struggle iietween 
a Reality making itself and the same Reality unmaking 
itself, corres])onding in conscious- 
tcusioii and the interrup- 

of the same ‘Vital tjQp gf jjje tcnsion which is exten- 
impetus*. 

sion. To come to still further pre- 
cision, — the opposites are Spirit and Matter. Spirit 
and Matter constitute the concrete Becoming, which is 
life on earth. To catch it up we have to squeeze 
Instinct and Intellect, and get their double essence. 
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This has the appearance of ‘Dualism’. And the 
difficulty is not avoided by merely say- 
The appearance of jng that Spirit and Matter are unreal 

Dualism. 

opposites, whereas the Synthesis, 
vis.j Becoming, alone is real. For, Bergson says that 
the current of Matter is only the inversion of the 
current of life-niaking-itself choosing to keep up 
its tension. Spirit to him is Reality making itself; 
whereas Matter is the same Reality, unmaking itself. 
These two are not two independent energies, but only 
two opposite tendencies of the same Vttal Impetus, 
counteracting each other. It is the privilege of Reality 
to advance forward or to cease to advance. The in- 
terruption of the movement forward is the reversion 
of the movement. Interrupted from continuing to 
move in the direction it is moving, it cannot but follow 
the inverse direction. Why do we say it cannot but? 
Because, it is the nature of the Vital Energ>' to move. 
It must be moving in some direction or other, to greater 
or less extent. And hence when interrupted in monng 
forwards the movement turns backwards. 

But then the question ari.'^cs, — wherefrom does the 
interruption coinc? The answer is that the interrup- 
tion is not something that comes from outside the 
Vital Impetus. The interiupiion comes from within 
the Vital Impetus itself. For it has the freedom either 
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to proceed or not to proceed, to keep up tension or not 


When the Vital 
Impetus chooses not 
to keep up tension, it 
is bound to move 
backwards as Matter 


to keep up tension. And when it 
does not keep up tension, it is bound 
to move backwards as Matter, for 
it is energy and cannot but move 


some way or other. 


All that is thus conceptually suggested is re-sug- 
gested in a better way by means of images. First 


What IS thus con- 
ceptually sii^cslcd 
is re-sugRcsted b) 
means of ‘Jmagos’ 


Borg.son gives us the Image of a Jet 
of steam getting conden.scd into 

falling drop.s, a part of which how- 
ever subsists and makes an effort 


to raise the drops which are falling * But this con- 
densation and this congealing in this 
jJ^ot Iteam^ ^ image are determined by something 
outside itself, vie , the cracks in the 
kettle and the cool atmosphere around the kettle. So 
this image does not suggest that the creation of the 
world is a free act not determined externally. 

And therefore Bergson brings in another image. 
The Vital Impetus is like the action involved in raising 
the arm.f The raised up arm left to itself falls back. 
The image of a ^ut there subsists the energy to 

raised arm left to yaisc it Up again, something of the 
itself. 

will that animates the hand. It is 


* Bergson . Creative Evolution, p. 200. 
t/6W. y 261. 
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at this point that we have to catch the intuition of a 
creative action which unmakes itself, of the Vital Im- 
petus that is congealed into falling Matter, of a Reality 
that is making itself in* and through the unmaking 
itself. 

This Reality-making-itself-th rough-the-unmaking- 
of'itself sets up the whole biological ev'olution in which 
we find each s])ccial evolution turn- 

- itself - through - itself, but IS borne up by 

the - unmaking - of - great blast of life And this 

whole biological jg the Vital Impetus succeeding in 
evolution 

making itself by keeping up the 
tension, through the unmaking itself, which is both its 
freedom and its interruption at one and the same time. 
Such is the Vital Impetus; and such is the Duration of 
Bergson. And such is the suggestion which he tries 
to give us by means of images and concepts of the 
intuition he had of the process of the \'ital Impetus 
being congealed into matter. 

Bergson does not claim that his Philosophy is 

either Monistic or Duahstic in the conceptual 

sense of the terms. To him Reality is both 

Unity and Multiplicity at once. It 
Bergson’s Reality . _ ^ . . . . ... 

is both a unity and a LllC. It IS 3. VEFlCty OI (]U3llti6S^ 

multiplicity at once. of progress, and Unity of 

Duration all at once. But the multiplicity is not a 
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A multiplicity of 
qualities inter- 

penetrating into one 
another. 


Mathematical Multiplicity. It is a Multiplicity of 
qualities interpenetrating one an- 
other. And the Unity is not an 
abstract motionless, empty, colour- 
less unity, which the concept of pure 
unity circumscribes. But it is a Concrete Unity in 
which there is Movement or Change. 

A concrete umty in 

nhich there is move- It cannot however be maintained 
ment or change Bergson is a Monist. Neither 

does he claim to be that. But from what has licen 
said, it is clear that he is not a Pluralist either. 


The Life which Bergson sjieaks of has no ultimate 
puri>ose. It transcends l>oth Mechanism and Final- 
ism.* But Bergson reads Modified 

Modified Finalism . , 

Finahsm into it. The present is 
rich with possibilities. When the iwssibilily has be- 

There » no niti- c^ine actuality, we can turn back 
mate Pun*®** of j^^d find out that it is liome in the 

which the Real is 

the expression. past in an inchoatc form, as the 
fragrance of a full-blown blossom is Iwme in the bosom 

And yet it may bt jj gjjjj jq blOOm. 

seen that the actual 

present is borne in Purpose then in ethical life can lie 

the past as the frag- 
rance of the full- construed not as .something deter- 

blown blossom is . . r nu 

borne in the bosom m«n'ng the lifc of man. Thus 

to hi*”** Berg.son clears up the Dualism that 


* Bergson: Creative Evolution, p. 53. 
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lingers in the mind of the Absolutist who says 
that the Real is the expression of a Purpose. 

Bergwn clears up Bergson there is neither any- 

the Dualism ti»t tjjjng leave impression, nor any- 

Ungers in the mind or 

o£ the Absolutist thing to receive impression. Reality 
is not like the bud that is there for the purpose of 
blooming into a blossom. But 

A Free Act. - . , , . . . , 

Reality ts the bud-bursting-into-the- 
full-blown-blossom. A free Act is the act that springs 
out of the abundance of free creative activity. 


Another important problem that Bergson forces is 
that of Body and Mind relation — the unsolved problem 
of the Realist and the Idealist. The 

Another problem — 

Body and Mmd rcia- Solution is suggested to Bergson by 
the stand-point from which he looks 
at the problem. Life is Activity, and living action is 
„ , . . essentialh' the relation between 

Body and Mind rc* 

prcMiin ivko extremes Mind and Body Biology tells us 

of two tendencies or 

activities of the same that coDsciousiiess and the ncrv'OUS 

energy to secuic a , , ■ • > 

unique result, mz, J>ystein bv vthich It functions come 
into c\istciice, and develop to meet 
the need of free activity, flatter and Spirit are not 
two realities, but one reality making itself through the 
unmaking itself. And Botly and Mind represent two 
extremes of two tendencies or activities of the same 
energy to secure a unique result, vh., Life. 
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Such are the problems of Philosophy which Berg- 
son has undertaken to solve, and such have been his 
solutions or rather suggestions to- 

The relation of this wards complete solutions. Such is 
Philosophy and this 

method to the Philo- the unique method he adopts and 

Sophy and the method , , , . , 

of the Vedanta. advocates, and such are some of the 
results of an Intuitionistic system of 
Philosophy. This Philosophy and this Method bear 
some resemblance to the Philosophy and the Method of 
the Vedanta. The Upanishads bear truths that were 
intuited by the ancient seers. But 
The Intuition of theij. Intuition is unregulated and 

the ancient seers was 

unregulated and erratic. Wc do not find a gradual 
lowering down to the level of intel- 
lect so as to interpret in a systematic way their intuitive 
experiences. We find how'cvcr in the Upanishads the 
two cross-currents, ^'idya-Maya and Avidya-Maya, of 
which the former, i c., life through instinct, reason and 
intuition, counteracts the latter, ic.. life unmaking itself 
as materiality. But there the first 

Two cross-currents current completely overcomes the 
in the Upanishads 

latter current. On the other hand 
in Bergson the first current, i.e., Life-making-itself 
does not thoroughly succeed in resisting the second 
current, vis., Life-unmaking-itself. Thus Bergson’s 
Philosophy and the Vedanta Philosophy form as it 
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were two parallel orbits, one of which turns within 
Time, while the other beyond Time. Both these stand- 
points however we find represented by the Intuitionist 
seer of one of the later Upanishads. “From Time Life 
in all its forms evolves, through Time it develops, and 
into Time it goes back ; verily Time has both embodied 
and disembodied aspects.” And therefore, “The 
Absolute is known as Time and as beyond Time,” so 
that, though Time in its own Infinite Self digests all 
forms of life, he who know's that in which Time itself 
becomes re-absorbed, knows the highest that is to be 
known. 


If this Absolute Brahmam is thus taken beyond 
Time, He cannot, need not, and does not change or 
progress, but only floats beyond our ken as an eternally 
perfect Infinite, tediously the same for ever. But 


Bergson has shown the need to z’ltaUce Him, and encr- 
(jisc Him. And if in India the philosophers see this 
need to vitalize Brahman and to energise Him 


then the only way by which they can do it is to make 


The stiKgfsIion that 
the Brahman of 
Indian thought may 
bi’ vitaliircd and envr- 
gisid by the only- 
way of making Him 
create Himself 

through time eter- 
nally. 


Him create Himself through time 
eternally. There is no other way. 
But would the Indian thinkers do 
this? If they would, there will be 
ample scope for inaugurating a new’ 
point of view and new developments 


N--13 
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in the realm of Indian Philosophy in which for centuries 
together the Changeless Absolute has been the supreme 
unquestioned monarch domineering over metaphysical 
speculation and over Ethicai and Religious investi- 
gations. But what we however now propose is 
only to do our best to bring out all the valuable 
implications involved in, and the possible developments 
that may follow from, the fundamental positions of 
Bergsonian thought, to study their merits as contrasted 
with the implications of the Absolutist system of 
thought, and to present them in a manner that can 
appeal to the reason and sympathetic understanding of 
our readers. 



CHy^PTER II 
CONCRETE BECOMING 


THE CONCEPTION OF PURE QUALITY-LESS AND 
CHANGELESS BEING IS A FALSE IMPOSSIBLE 
ABSTRACTION 


The great Hegel of Germany has shown that Pure 
Being is identical w’ith Nothing. He argues that Pure 
Being |)oints to the same abstraction 
HcrcI s argument to as Pure Nothing does, that it is the 

shou chat Pure fieinfr 

is identical Hith Same ‘\’oidest abstraction' as Pure 
Nothing is, and that it is thus identi- 
cal with it. When we absolutely abstract from all 
particularity, what remains is just 

Pure Being is the “thc indefinite immediate". Being 
absfiuk. of all parti- . . , . . 

cuiarit> IS what fs when everything is 

abstracted, — the abstract Universal 
of all particulars, the one thing common to all parti- 
culars. It is the absence of all distinguishableness. 

Next then, how are we to define 


Purr Nothing is the Nothing? How Otherwise can we 

absence of all dis- , _ , . , , l 

tin(?uishAhlcncss tlcfillC tnlS tniin 3S 3lSO til6 flDSCncc 

of all dislinguishableness, of every 

discrimination whatever? "But the absence of every 
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recognisable distinction is just the absence of all parti- 
cularity, and the absence of all 

So. both mean the particularity is but the abstraction 
same thing. 

from all particularity — Pure Being.” 
Pure Being and Pure Nothing then are identical. 
E^ch is the absence of all distinguishableness, of every 
recognisable discrimination. There can be no dis- 
crimination in Pure Being any more than in Pure 
Nothing. Even if you say that you can conceive 
Pure Being, that possibility of its lieing conceived is 
itself a distinction, and therefore a quality, and hence 
it is not strictly Pure Being. So then Pure Being and 
Pure Nothing are absolutely identical, absolutely indis- 
tinguishable, Being is not anything more than 
Nothing is. Pure Being and Pure Nothing iwint to 
absolutely the same abstraction, absolutely the same 
"retirement into the abstraction from all discriniina” 
Both are the ultimate abstractions and "the voidest of 
all abstractions”. Neither of these is real. WTiat 
is real is the composite or union of both, which is Be- 
coming, i.e.j "Nothing passing into Being, or Being 
passing into Nothing”. 

There is another line of reasoning by which Hegel 
Hegel’s additional ghows that Purc Being and Nothing 

line of reasoning to 

show that Pure Being are indistingui.shahle. In all cases 
and Pure Nothing ...... , , 

arc indistinguishable, of distinction, there inust be two 
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things, the word ‘things’ being used here in the loose 
sense. And these two things should satisfy two con- 
ditions so that comparison may be possible. But it will 
lie seen below that neither of the conditions is satisfied 
in the case of Pure Being and Noth- 

In all cases of Dis* 

tinction there must ing. (1 ) In the first placconc of the 

be (1) one quakty 

present in one thinit two things mtist possess an attribute 

other, and (2) some ^hich IS not found in the other. 

common point pre- jg absolute 

sent in both. ’ “ 

absence of attributes, and so is also 
Nought. Hence the distinction lietween Being and 
Nothing is only imant to lie. It is quite a nominal 
distinction. It is no distinction at all (2) In 

But neither of sccond place, there must be some 
these IS Pfi*”** «' common iioint which comprehends 
Bciiik and NoihinK both things. Supiiose, for example, 
we are comparing two different Species. There is a 
common ground between the two, and that is the Genus. 
But in the case of mere Being and Nothing, distinction 
is, “without a bottom to stand upon’’.* Hence there 
can be no di.stinction, both determinations being the 
same l)ottomle.ssncss. It may however be replied that 
Being and Nothing are thoughts so that thought is the 
base for distinction to stand on. But the answer to 


’From William Wallace’s traiislalion of the "Logic of HcgcI" from 
German. Kirfr Kami' Modern Classical Philosophers (Constable 
& Co., Boston and New York), p. SW). 
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this is that Being is not a particular or definite thought, 
so that Being, quite indeterminate, cannot be distin- 
guished from Nothing, 


An argument in 
delencc of the new 
that Pure Being and 
Nothing arc distin- 
guishable 


Next it may be said that we may represent Being 
as “absolute riches” and Nothing as “absolute iioverty”. 

It may be urged that when you speak 
of a quality-less Being, you do not 
speak of Being which is stripped of 
its qualities, which it wears as so 
many pieces of dress that a man 
wears; but you speak of a Being which is but the 
essence of all qualities. The Being has, no doubt, no 
qualities differentiated ; but the possi- 

We may represent luUfy of differentiated qualities is 
Being as "absolute 

riches" and Nothing there. So also is Being the possi 

as "absolute poverty ", ... , ,, , -r, • 

bility of all change. Pure Being 
then is not an utter negation or abstraction from all 
qualities and changes; but it is only a contraction or 
implication of all qualities and changes, so that we may 
represent Being as “absolute riches". And then as 
for Nothing, being the abstraction from all particu- 
larity, it is “absolute poverty”. So it may be argued 
that Pure Being and Pure Nothing, instead of being 
identical, are absolutely opposed to each other. 


In answer to this we point out that if you .say that 
in Pure Being there is the possibility of all (lualities 
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being differentiated, then yours is not Pure Being at all. 


Hegel's reply to 
this defence. 


Because it has at least one quality, 
vis., the possibility of this Being con- 


ceived and spoken of at all. This is itself a quality 
and hence again it is not quality- 


Sincc Pure Being 
is mere is>ness and 
omits all quality and 
all change — wc 
should suppose that 
instead of absolute 
plenitude vie have in 
It absolute emptiness, 
ufj Nothing. 


less Pure Being. And lastly, since 
Pure Being only means that every- 
thing is and neglects all speciality 
and particularity, all change and all 
quality, — we should suppose that 
instead of absolute plenitude we have 


in it only an absolute emptiness, i.e., Nothing. Thus 
once again we find that Pure Being and Nothing come 
to be ultimately one. Both are the ultimate abstrac- 
tions and "the voidest of all abstractions”. Neither 


of these is real, but the Real is the composite or union 
of both, which is Becoming,*' i.c., “Nothing passing 
into Being, and Being passing into Nothing”. 


These criticisms arc applicable to all those who 
define the Absolute as a Pure Being, who define God as 


Thc«c entiaems are 
applicable to all tho«c 
who define (he 
Abeulutc as Pure 
Being, as well as 
those who make out 
God as Nought. 


a mere Being, — a definition which is 
no better than that of the Buddhists 
who make out God as Nought, and 
who from that principle draw the 


^ Logic of Hcgcl. yidt Rand Modem Classical Philo^ophcrSt 
p. 586. 
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further logical conclusion that annihilation of all 
qualities is the means by which man becomes God.. 

From what Hegel has said we see that the impli- 
cation of all particulars add the abstraction of all 
particulars are the same — Lc., the same concept, viz., 
Pure Being. It is both an attempt to retain Being 
without its determinations, and an actual expulsion of 
Being along with its determinations. 

Our thought swings Further Hegel says that though the 
between Being and . , „ . , . _ . , 

Nothing. middle is common to both Being and 

Nothing, viz., indefiniteness, yet the 
extremes differ. There is a side in Being in which it 
is Nothing; and again there is a side where it is Being. 
The difference lies in this — that in the one, one side is 
accentuated, and in the other the other side is accentuat- 
ed. They mean to mean opimsitcs; but they succeed 
only in meaning the same. Our thought swings 
between Being and Not-Being. 

Bergson conclusively proves that the conception 
of Nothing is an impossibility. He shows that w'e can 
neither conceive nor imagine Nothing.* He show's 
how* in uur attempt to imagine 
Bergson's proof Nothing, wc Can only go by turns 

that the conception 

of Nothing is an from an external to an internal 

impossibility. vt , • « • • 

Nothing but not to both at once. He 


*Bcrgson. Creauve EvoluUon, pp. 289 and the following. 
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also shows how we fail to get the idea of Nothing. 
When we try to think away an object, some other object 
takes its place, and when we try to annihilate a state 
of consciousness some other state of consciousness at 
once takes its place. Annihilation 
Wc can neither signifies, before anything else, sub- 

conceive nor imainnc 

Nothing. stilutioii, and hence the idea of the 

annihilation of everything is as 
absurd as the idea of constructing a square circle. The 
function of negation is only to affirm or deny some- 
thing of an affirmation, but not to deny an object. 
NegatitJJi is only a reidacemcnt of one quality or object 
by another, uhich wc lca\c indeterminate because we 
arc not interested in it. Thus the conception of Nothing 
i.s an imiKissibiiity. 

It i> in th^^ way that u has been proved to us by 
1 Icgcl and Berg.son that the concei)tion of neither Pure 
Being nor Pure Nothing is jxissible, and that the truth of 
Pure Being and Pure Nothing is accordingly the unity 
of the two. .Vnd thi.<; unity is Bccoiuiug* finery 
one may have a mental idea of Becoming. It is one 
itiKimiii}: idea. But w’hen it is analysed it 

The tnuh i» R»- jjj j found to involve the attribute 

romifte, t.e , Inc 

Unity ..f run- Bring pgjnjr and also the very reverse 

iuni Purr Nuihing 

•Sihiltcr thinks that Bccoinmg is a contrail.'clinn in term? merely 
a nool m (icsignale a forrihlv effvctcil uiikmi of Being and Not Being. 
Picfe F C. S. Schiller: Riddles uf Sphinx, pp 72-73. 

N-4 
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of Being, vh.j Nothing. These two lie undivided in 
the one idea. So we say that Becoming is the unity of 
Being and Nothing. Another concept like this is 
Begiiimug. In its beginning the thing has not as yet 
come into existence. But it is something more than 
merely Nothing, for its Being is already in the 
Beginning. Being is itself a case of Becoming. 


The first analogue 
of this logical idea 
of Becoming is in 
the system of Hera- 
clitus 


“As the first concrete thought-term ‘Becoming’ is 
the first adequate vehicle of truth.* In the history of 
Philosophy this logical idea has its 
first analogue in the system of Hera- 
clitus. Heraclitus said that the 
universe is a state of ceasclc.ss 
change: “You could not step twice 
into the same rivers, for other and yet other waters are 
ever flowing on ”t When he thus says that ‘.'\11 is 
flowing,’ he enunciates Becoming as the ftiiidamcntnl 
feature of all existence. Whciea.s the Elcatics .saw 
the only truth in Being, rigid processlcss Being. — 
Heraclitus goes on to say thus. Being no more is than 
not-Being, — “a statement expressing the negativity of 
abstract Being, and its identity with not-Being, as made 
explicit in Becoming: Ixith abstractions lieing alike 
untenable.’’ 


*Logic of Hegel Vide Rand' Modern Classical Pluloso]ihcrs, 
p. 587. 

fFrank Ttiitiy; A History of Philosophy, p 23. 
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Even Becoming, however, by itself is an extremely 
poor term. It needs to grow in depth and weight of 
meaning. This deepened force is 
given to it by Bergson who recog- 
nises that Reality is Life. Life is 
a Becoming. And in Mind also 
there is Becoming, — richer and more 
intensive than mere Ltigical Becoming. 


This term ‘Becom- 
ing' receives its 
deepened force from 
Bergson who recog- 
nises that Reality is 
Life 


NOTE. 

Even an Idealistic Absolutist like T.i\Iot would grant what is said 
in this chapler aiKilil the unreality uf I'lire Being and Pure Nothing, 
and the reality and onicrelcniss of Becoming, for know* his Abso- 
lute IS iHit a mm Pun Being bin is a Concrete Absolute But >ct the 
fact is that Idealists like Taj lor an apt, having got their Concrete 
Absolute with Its determinate character or union of 'Is' and ‘Is not,’ 
to predicate of it what amounts to a pure 'is' when they assert ns time- 
less Bctf-idi.iilil>. .And thus when thij do this they arc onij going 
back from their acceptance of the Being, Nothing, Becoming dialectic. 



CHAPTER III 


“DURATION " 


THE ABSOLUTIST'S ARGUMENTS TO SHOW THE UNREALITY 
OF TIME CRITICALLY EXAMINED 


We devoted the last two chapters to outline some 


of the important positions of Berffson Now wc pro- 


We propose to 
compare some of the 
fundamental positions 
of the Absolutists 
with those of Bertr- 
son. 


IKise to show the starting point of 
Bergson’s thought. For this pur- 
pose we have to deal ciitically with 
the old system of AlKsolutism, so 
that we may be able to compare some 


of the fundamental positions of the Absolutists with 


those of Bergson. In this connection we take Taylor 


as the champion representative of the cause of the 


Absolutism of Britain. 


In this chapter w'e shall consider Bergson’s Dura- 
tion, and examine critically Taylor’s argiynents to show 
the unreality of Time.* 

Bergson’s Duration is what we can intuit when we 
try by a dis-int crested effort to understand our own 


*A. E Taylor Elements of Mrtaphysiis (Methuen & Co, laindon). 
The quotations in this chapter arc from Bk. Ill, chap iv, pp. 241 and 
the followyig 
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conscious life in which the parts, or the so-called ‘states’, 
Bersson'g ‘Dura- ^^e not external to, or distinct 
from, one another, — ^but, interpene- 
trating in such a way as to exclude repetition and 
prediction, constitute a continual 
Duration is thr creation of what is new. Our 

uiidciiiablc fact of , , 

our conscious Life Duration IS not merely one instant 
replacing another, for then, “it 
would never lie anything hut the present — no prolong- 
ing of the past into the actual, no evolution, no concrete 
Duration.” But our Duration is the “continuous 
progress of the past which gnaws into the future and 
which swells as it advances.”* Not 

Duration in ihi. only IS Duration an undeniable fact 
mutcrial worlil ami , 

the bioioRicai rcatiu of our conscious life, It IS a fact even 
in the material world and in the bio- 


logical realm “The universe endioiM. The more we 
stud)’ the nature of’time, the more we .shall comprehend 
that Duration means invention, the creation of forms, 
the continual elalxiration of the absolutely new.”t 


Duration is mrcii- 
lion, the creation of 
forms, ihi continual 
elaboration of the 
absolutely new. 

It IS creatixt. 


Duration is thu.s creative and there- 
fore “court eft’ time'' and not the 
"abstract lime which enters into our 
.s|)eculalion.s or artificial s) .stems.” 
It is not even perceptual time which 


* BerRson : Crrativc Et ulution, p. 5 
flbuif p. II. 
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can be perceived from the special practical point 
of view of the individual. It is not conceptual 
time which is constructive quality-less abstrac- 
tion from the concrete 'contents of perceptual 
times. It is not discrete relativity; it is not pure homo- 
geneity. But real Duration is that which gnaws on 
things and leaves on them the mark 

It is concrete, of its tooth It is the ccaseless up- 
crcative continuity. 

Springing of something new. It 
can only lie intuite»l by an effort of sympathy or by a 
strong recoil upon ourselvc.s rid of all interests in action. 
It is not one moment replacing another But it is one 
concrete creative continnity, so that the past, present 
and the future, as it were, shrink into a single moment 
which is eternity. 

Such is what Bergson claims to be real Duration. 

But the Time which Taylor, the British champion of 

Absolutism, argues against, is un- 

The Perceptual and mistakably and confessedly spatializ- 
fhe Conceptual Time , . , . , . , » . , 

of Taylor. M timc. which IS of two kinds. That 

both the Perceptual time and the 

Conceptual time arc spatial is evident from the fact 

that Taylor places Space and Time on the same level 

and meets Ijoth of them at once by the .same 

arguments. .So we are disfiosed to think that Taylor’s 

reasoning does not really affect the Durational 
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time which is intuitional, because it is neither discrete 
nor abstract Bergson’s Duration 
Arc the arfnimcnts is like a flying bird that is singing 

of Taylor against , -r. 

Time relevant vrith Creation while it flies. But the percep- 

Du^on? * tual and conceptual times and spaces 

are like silent stationary birds, which 
Taylor tries to shoot down together at one shot. 
He uses Uic same arguments to show the unreality of 
Space and Time (either perceptual or conceptual). 
Hence it is evident that Taylor's Time is Spatial time, 
which Bergson takes special care to sec not to be mis- 
taken for Durational time Bergson himself devotes 
some attention to show the falsity of such a time, in 
which the intellect is at home. And therefore Taylor's 
arguments against the Spatial time seem to be almost 
iriclcvant to the real Duration of Bergson, which is 
concrete and intuitional, but mu either discrete or homo- 
geneou.s, peiccplual or conceptual. But since Taylor 
describes Perceptual time as “Sensibly continuous," it 
may appear that we are not entitled to draw so very 
sharp and absolute a distinction lictwecn Taylor’s Per- 
ceptual Time and Bergson’s Duration. Then Taylor’s 
arguments against Perceptual Time w ill not lie entirely 
irrelevant against anything like what Bergson means 
by Duration. And therefore we cannot consistently 
hold that it is altogether irrelevant to enter^into an 
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examination of the arguments of Taylor, with a view 
to see whether they are true or untrue, partly and 
wholly. 

ft 

For Taylor Time as well as Space is unreal, be- 
cause an all-comprehensive experience cannot apprehend 
the detail of existence under the forms of time either 
perceptual or conceptual. It would not be perceptual 
time because “it is to me what it is on account of the 


fact that I see it in persiiective from the special stand- 
point of my own particular now”; 


For Taylor neither 
the Conceptual nor 
the Perceptual Time 
gives a point of \ict\ 
that js both individual 
and infinite. So 
neither can be Real 


and as such “the whole character of 
perceptual time depends upon the 
very imperfections and limitations 
which make our experience fragmen- 
tary."* But the Absolute experi- 


ence, which alone is real for Taylor, “is free from 


the limitations of interest which condition the finite 


experience, cannot sec the order of exi.stencc from 
the special standpoint of any of them, and there- 
fore cannot apprehend it under the guise of the 
perceptual space and time system.” And the all- 
comprehensive experience cannot ajiprehend existence 
under the form of time as we concejitually re-conslruct 
it; for "conceptual time is constructed by deliberate 
abstraction from the relation to immediate exjierience 


*A. & Taylor; Elements of Metaphysics, Boole 111, Chapter IV. 
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implied in all individuality,” and consequently can con- 
tain no principle of internal distinction, its constituent 
terms being all exactly alike and indistingui^able. 
But Reality, for the absolute experience, must be a com- 
plete individual whole, with the ground of all its dif- 
ferentiations within itself. Taylor sums up the argu- 
ment and declares that Time is unreal in this way. 
The perceptual time-system of our concrete experience 
represents individual but imperfect and finite points of 
view. The conceptual time of our scientific construc- 
tion represents the mere abstract possibility of an in- 
finite point of view.* And since “an infinite point of 
view” is a contradiction in terms, the conceptual time 
is an unreal figment. Thus we find that therefore 
neither of these gives a jioint of view lx>th individual 
and infinite, and therefore, neitlier can be the point of 
view of an absolute experience. And therefore neither 
can be real. 

Now, we shall notice that Taylor’s grand test 
of the Realit}' of Time (conceptual and i>erceptual) as 
Tajlor-s .mpoM.hio everything else, is an inconsistent 
tfst of Reality. therefore impossible te.st of 

Reality. Bfow can anything be an individual whole, 

Inconsistencj' be- “with the ground of all its differen- 

h%«n Iiidividiiahiy tiations within itself,” and at the 
and Inhiiilc point of 

same time represent an infinite point 
*.\ £. Ta>tor: Elements of Mctaph\stcs, p. 255. 
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of view? Any point of view can be only a finite point 
of view; for no one single point of view can exhaust 
Reality which has varied and numerous and infinite 
number of points of view. So, individuality, “with the 
ground of all its differentiations within itself,” cannot 
be an infinite point of view. Hence, the test, by which 
Taylor declares Time unreal, is an impossible test, 
which is itself unreal, because it contradicts itself. 

And there is yet another difficulty. For Taylor 
, the Absolute Reality is not only both individual and 
infinite; it is also a purposive infinite 
Another difficulty individual Reality. And yet it is 
lor* reSoning an Absolute all-comprehending Ulti- 
mate Reality, This is really very 
strange. For, what is purpose? All ])urix)se is a 
purpose to fulfil something w’hich is not already ful- 
filled. So, the individual whole 

Inconsistency be- which is puriwsive IS finite, because 
tween Fiirposiveiicss • 

and infiniicncss. it IS limited by that which is yet to 

be fulfilled. If so, how can it lie 

both purposive and infinite at one and the same time? 

Evidently it cannot be. And, the purposive individual 

Reality, being finite, may give room for the possibility 

of perceptual time for which a finite iioint of view is 

essential. But, if the Absolute must be infinite le.st it 

should cease to be Absolute, then it should cease to l>e 
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purposive. So each of the three elements of Taylor’s 
test, viz., individuality with all its 

A contradiction at 

the very foundation differentiations, ill finitude and purpo- 

of the entire Meta- 
physical edifice of sivencssr-sst inconsistent with one 

the Absolutist . e 

another. And it is therefore no 
wonder that Time, conceptual or perceptual, or Time 
of any other possible kind, cannot satisfy the test. So, 
we think that Taylor’s arguments against perceptual 
and conceptual Time are untrue because the contradic- 
tion involved is not only at the very foundation of the 
entire metajibysical edifice of the Absolutist, but be- 
cause also It is specially brought into use in the specific 
arguments he uses against Time. Therefore we think 
that the arguments of Taylor against Time do not 
affect Bergson’s Duration, even though it may be possi- 
ble for .some to supiiose that Taylor’.s perceptual Time, 
which he describes as “sensibly continuous’’, is not quite 
unlike Bergson’s Duration. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE TIME-HONOURED PRINCIPLES OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


THE PRINCIPLES OF (1) GROUND AND CONSEQUENCE, 
(2) CAUSALITY, (3) SUBSTANCE. AND (4) TELEOLOGY, 
CONSIDERED FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF TAYLOR, 
THE ABSOLUTIST. AND THAT OF BERGSON 

The conception of things as interacting leads to 
the problem of change. All change is succession within 
an identity; for where there is no underlying identity 
there is nothing to change, and thus change would lie 
impossible. And this identity is the unity which the 
singleness of plan or law brings about I>etween the 
earlier and the later stages of a 
(1) The Pnncipie jjrocess. In the technical language 
sequence. of Logic, this Underlying principle 

of any system is called its Ground, 
and the detail in which the principle finds systematic 
expression is called its Consequence. Thus Ground 
and Consequence are one and the same systematic 
whole considered from two different points of view. 
To understand a process of change is to bring it under 
the princiiile of Ground and Consequence, and to detect 
a common principle of structure for the Ground of the 
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system, and a plurality of successive states as its Ccm- 

The pnncipie of Sequence. The peculiarity of the 
Soffiaent Reason. q£ ^ change, however, is that it 

is the principle of Ground and Consequence as applied 
to a material which is successive in time. When it is 
thus applied the principle is called the principle of 
Sufficient Reason. This is simply one case of the 
fundamental axiom of all knowledge, viz , that what 
truly exists is a Coherent Whole. This is how Taylor, 
having the principle of Ground and Consequence as 
the axiom of all philosophical thought, interprets the 
case of Change, which is the fundamental basis of 
Bergson’s philosophy, as simply one case of the axiom 
of all knowledge, viz , that what truly exists is a 
Coherent whole.* 

This i)rinciple of Ground and Consequence is then 
purely a logical concept, a mould of intellect into which 
Taylor wants to force all Reality — 
This pnncipie of all things both living and inert. This 
attempts to do, because to him 

qucncc IS a purely ^ ’ 

logical concept— a presupposition is that Reality is 

mould into \hnich 

Taylor wants to force a coherent system of unreal parts, 
all Reality — all things 

both living and inert, and to him the grand test of Reality 
is Self-consistency. Tt is not our 
object now to bring out the logical inconsi.stency in 


*A.E. Taylor; Elements of Metaphysics, pp. 164 and the following 
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these presuppositions, on which this axiom of know- 
ledge, viz.. Ground and Consequence, is based. It is 
enough to say that for Taylor, Reality is that which 
fits into the logical concept, wz.. Ground and Conse- 
quence, and that for him the understanding of any 
process is the attempting to fit it into this ready-made 
mould, by splitting it into a Ground and a Consequence. 


What we now ask is, would Bergson admit this as 
the axiom of all Philosophy? Our answer is that he 
would admit it as an axiom so far 


Our view is that as the Understanding of inert Matter 


BerRson would admit 
this principle so far 


is concerned, but that he would not 


as the understanding admit it with regard to the true 
of inert Matter is 


concerned, but that he nature of Life Bergson proves that 
would not admit it 

with regard to the Intellect (in the narrow .sense, i.e., 

understanding of the . , r , r , r 

true nature of Life sensc of the faculty of 


reasoning, which is the sense in 
which Taylor understands Intellect) is intended to think 
Matter only. “Of the discontinuous alone does the 


Intellect, in the 
narrow sense in 
which Taylor under- 
stands it, is unlit to 
present the true 
nature of life, the full 
meaning of the evolu- 
tionary Movement 


intellect form a clear idea."* It is 
unfit to present the true nature of 
life, the full meaning of the evolu- 
tionary movement. Deposited by the 
evolutionary movement in the course 
of its way, it cannot be applied to 


* Bergson. Creative Evolution, p. I(j3. 
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the evolutionary movement ij^self. Bergson says that 
“not one of the categories of thought — unity, multipli- 
city, mechanical causality, intelligent finality, etc., — 
applies exactly to the things of life.”* When thus, 
according to Bergson, Multiplicity and Unity are catego- 
ries inadequate for the things of life, how on earth can 
he be made to speak of a “coherent system” in which 
the parts are consistent with one another? When he 
thus says to Taylor “Your coherent system won’t do,” 
how can he accept the principle of Ground and Conse- 
quence, which is the implication of this conception of 
’Reality as a systematic whole’, as an axiom of all 
philosophic thought? 

Philosophy, for Bergson, is a mere form which 
our thought can give, which we 
What Philosophy is Stuff with the concrete. It is 

for Bergson. 

not mere theory of Knowledge, nor 
is It mere theory of Life A theory of Life should be 
accompanied In a criticism of knowledge, lest it should 
be obliged to accept as ultimate the concepts which the 
understanding puts at its disposal. On the other hand 
a theory of Knowledge which docs not replace the 
Intellect in the general evolution of life will teach us 
neither how the frames of knowledge have been con- 
structed nor how tve can enlarge or go beyond them. 
Both these inquiries should join each' other, and by a 

*Bcrgson: Introduction to Creative Evolution, p x. 
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circular process, push eaph other on, so that they may 
together solve by a method more sure the great philo- 
sophical problems. The main object of Bergson is to 
give the push, he referred to above, — the push which 
the theory of life has to gfive to the theory of Know- 
ledge. And it is for Taylor to retaliate this push 
which Bergson gives to all logical concepts, including 
the concepts of Multiplicity and Unity, on which 
Taylor’s ‘.Systematic Whole’ is constructed, and from 
which Taylor draws the principle of Ground and Con- 
sequence. 

By way of retaliation or rather reconciliation, we 
suppose that Taylor gives Bergson the concession that he 
would somehow make room for his ‘Change’ under the 
supremacy of his Ground and Consequence. For, we 
have seen that Taylor says that the 
A way in which case of change is a special case of 

Bergson's 'Change' 

may be accommodated the application of ground and conse- 
under the supremacy . . . . 

of Taylor’s Ground quence liecause It IS succession in 

and Consequence. time. But, Bergson would ask, “if 
you want to bring my Change and Time within the all- 
comprehensive logical concept of ‘Ground and Conse- 
quence’, on the ground of the same axiom, I ask, how 
do you solve the problem as to why successioiuin time 
should I)e a feature of experience.^’’ But Taylor has 
no answer, for, he says, he cannot show that 
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succession in time is a logical consequence of the exist- 
ence of any multiplicity forming a systematic whole. 
Why should Bergson then covet a doubtful place for 
his Change and Time, Ijy accepting the Principle of 
Ground and Consequence as the a.xiom of all philoso- 
phical thought? Bergson knows the danger of his 
Change and Time being first of all somehow admitted 
under Ground and Consequence, and of being scanda- 
lised later on as unreals and appearances. Thus it 
appears to us that it is far from truth to say that 
Bergson would be ensnared into admitting the logical 
princijile of Ground and Consequence as an axiom of 
all philosophical thinking. 

The law of Causality is an instance of the 
princi[)lc of Ground and Consequence. Cause in 
(») The La« of modern sense means the f/roiiiid 
Causahiy. change when taken to be com- 

pletely contained m pr«:ceding changes. Taylor 
Tjylor shems ih.ii j,hon s that this principle, \iz., 

CaiiMdoii mil line, 

l>u( lb «iiil> a poMH- that every Change has its complete 
practical iii-cds ground in preceding changes is 
neither a self-evident axiom nor a well-ascertained 
truth, hut is only a postulate suggested by our practical 
needs. His main argument is that any form of the 
principle which is practically useful is untrue, and any 
form which is true is not practically useful. 

N-6 
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To illustrate the difficulty Taylor takes up 
the pitszle of coutinuity and shows that the implica- 
tion of the principle (viz , that the cause pre- 
cedes the effect) rests upQii the notion that the 
time series is one in which each member has a 
next term, w’hich is inconceivable. For, however 

*The puzzle of parts iiito which 

continuity you sub-divide any iiniic time, how- 

ever small the point at which the division is effect- 
ed, It is itself a moment in the time-series lying between 
the beginning and the end of the original interval. So, 
time must be continuous, and we are led to supixise 
that gaps of empty time are what separate the first 
event, the cause, from the subsequent event, the effect. 
And then it would follow that the assemblage of 
events, say A, is not the ‘totality oi conditions’ rcqui.Mlc 
for the occurrence of another, say B, for there would be 
a certain lapse of time in the interval left unconsidercd. 
To this criticism Bergson would give complete assent 
And he would add, that the world which the mechanical 
causation deals is only a world that dies and is rcliorn 
at every instant, and that w'hat flows on between 
moment and moment, between what he calls ‘cause’ and 
‘effect’, which constitutes real time, real life and dura- 
tion, escapes calculation. 


*A E, Taylur. Elcmciite uf Metaphysics, pp. 171 and the fullusMiig 
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As another instance of the difficulty, Taylor brinjjs 
in the argument of indefinite regress. He says that 
the indchnite regress in the causal series is an inevita- 
ble consequence of the structure of time, and shows 
how it may be detected both inside 
*Thc argument of outside any causal relation of 

imlennite regress. 

two events From this difficulty 
causation cannot extricate itself either by the arbitrary 
postulation of a first cause, or by the absurd postula- 
tion of an indefinite lapse of empty time. Bergson 
would give his consent to this criticism, but he would 
make the remark that Taylor should not hastily suppose 
that he has given the analysis of Time as such ^\'hat 
Taylor gives is only Time as must be involved in the 
principle of causation. And, secondly, there cannot be 
more than one ‘cause’ for one effect, for the ‘plurality 
of causes’ so essential for practical purixi.ses, is incon- 
sistent with the concejition of Cause as the Totality of 
conditions. Further, it involves the fallacy of taking 
into account concrete Causes and abstract Effects, or, 
of omitting to notice the variations in the Cause, .^s 
for the Totality of conditions, it is said, that, since 
the whole fact which we call an h'ffect is never ccin- 
pletc until we have taken into account its entire con- 
nection with everything else in the universe, and since 
it is also the case with the Cause, lioth Cause and Effect 

•A E. Taylor: Eletncni:; of Mola|»h.viics, i>p 177 and tha following 
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would each become identical with the Universe and 
thus with each other, and thus cease to be Cause or 
Effect. Thus causation itself vanishes. 

And Bergson shows in ‘Time and Free-will' that 
causality, as the pre-figuring of the future phenomenon 
in its present conditions, strips 

Bergson's idea of matter of the concrete qualities, so 
Causation Causation 

fails to catch Bura- that there remains only a honioge- 
tion, and that is the 

defect neous extensity, and thus destroys 

concrete phenomena, and leads to 
‘relations of inherence’ and to do away wdth active 
duration, and to substitute for apparent causality a 
fundamental identity. And further as in the case of 
our psychical nature, although the later was not con- 
tained in the earlier, we had before us at the time a 
more or less confused idea of it. The question now 
is how this potentiality has become actuality? Mecha- 
nical causation, though it conjures up the help of ‘in- 
heritance,’ pre-established harmony, etc., cannot ac- 
count for it, for it denies active duration by which the 
unactualised ixissibility becomes actualised. Even in the 
case of matter the principle fails. But in the case of 
psychic life, there are volition and freedom which 
account for the transformation of the idea into activity, 
of psychical {lossibility into actuality. In short, causa- 
tion tfails to catch Duration. And that is the defect. 
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Regarding Substance and Teleology, for achievii^ 
brevity and precision, we institute a 
and Tdeobw dialogue between Bergson and 
Taylor i — 

'J'aylor : Change by itself, apart from a background of 
identity is impossible. 

Bergson : Why? 

Taylor : Because, where there is no substance, there 
can be nothing to change So where there 
is change there must be something. 

Bergson ; But when that something changes, it ceases 
to be the same thing and becomes another 
thing. 

Taylor; No, no. The thing remains the same. The 
change is only wiihm it. 




ergson : So you say it is a change in the iiermanent. 


and not of the permanent itself. 


Taylor : Exactly. It is also the change of the thing, 
but somehow, the pennapent remains the same 
for ever. 


Berg.son : What you say is absurd. You do not dis- 
tinguish between the whole which includes 
all the changes and the substratum that 
underlies beneath untouched by these 
changes. ^^Tlen you say that the change is 
in the thing, you mean the whole. jBut 
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when you say the substance is permanent, 
you mean an imaginary something upon 
which the changes come and go without 
touching it. 

Taylor : No, I mean only substratum. 

Bergson : If the substratum is permanent and un- 
changing, how can changes ever come into 
it.^ And how can there l)e any end or purjw.se 
III if, which is to be realized through the 
changes ? 

Taylor : I do not mean a permanent substance or 
something at all. I only mean a system of 
plan or law which the successive stages 
embody. 

Bergson . Then why did you say that identity of 
purpose was just as permanent before the 
changes as after the changes. I wonder 
what you really mean. 

Taylor : I mean that change is unreal. 

Bergson : Oh! That is a different matter. You should 
have told that in the beginning only. 



CHAPTER V 


THE CRITERION, DATA AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
THE REALITY OF THE ABSOLUTIST 

THE FUNDAMENTAL 1‘0S1T10NS OF THE ABSOLUTIST 
WITH REGARD TO THESE, EXAMINED CRITICALLY 
FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF BERGSON* 

For the alisolulist ‘Reality’ is a self-consistent and 

systematic whole. Taylor defends this criterion of 

self-consistency or non-contradiction 

Noii-contraUiction against an objection. The objection 

Taylor's “f j*, that this Criterion is simply the 

Contradiction' against Logical law of Contradiction, and 
an objection 

therefore it is concerned not with 
real things but exclusively with the Concepts by which 
we think of them. Hence, to assume that this Law of 
our thinking is alsti a Law of the things w'e think 
about, and then tti jiroceed to establish a criterion of 
their reality, is illegitimate and fallacious. Taylor 
answers that this objection is due primarily to a con- 
fusion betw'een a psjchical law and a logical law. The 
Law of Contradiction ought not to be understood as a 
psychological jiropositiun, hut as having a logical sense, 

* For .1 stutcimiit til Ihcsi- iHi&itiinis I depend on Taylor'$ Flements 
of Metaphysics, Book 1, Cliapter IJ, Book II, Chapter I. 
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i.e., as a statement about the conditions under which 
any thought is valid.* To think truly about things is 
to think in accord with their real nature, to think of 
them as they really are. Hence, he argues that non- 
contradiction is a fundamental condition of true think- 
ing inasmuch as it is a ftuidamental characteristic of 
real existence. 

But we do not think that Bergson would admit 
the fundamental assumption of Taylor that “to think 
truly about things is to think in 

Bergson’s reply to accord with their real nature” unless 
this defence 

it be that we suppose that ‘think- 
ing’ may mean ‘intuition’ which alone can apprehend 
real Duration and change without falling into contra- 
dictions. Bergson’s main contention is to deny In- 
tellect the claim to apiirehend Reality. 

The tendency of 

Intellect is to fabri- He says that the tendency of Intel- 
led i.s to fabricate. It ha.s for its 
chief object the unorganised solid; for it fails to grasp 
the Creative Change and Novelty which are the essential 
aspects of Life and Reality. Intellect 

Intellect is at home is at hotue only with the material 
only with the Mate- . , « . , i • 

rial world world which presents to us objects 

external to other objects, and parts 

external to parts. Thus, it is only the discontinuity 


♦Taylor: Elements of Metaphysics, p. 21. 
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that is thinkable by the Intellect, that the Intellect can 
form a clear idea of. It always starts from immobi- 
lity, as if that were the ultimate reality; and when it 
tries to*form an idea of movement, 

Intellect grasps the ^ . 

Moxement o£ Life ‘‘ SO by constructing movement 

out of immobilities put together and 

thus it fails to reconstitute the movement as it really 

is. “It is bewildered when it turns to the living and 

IS confronted with organisation.” It cannot think true 

continuity, real mobility, reciprocal penetration, — that 

Creative Evolution which is Reality. 


Against Taylor’s Criterion there is another objec- 
tion which Taylor answers in a way that Bergson 
would not approve. The objection is 
"Tajur’ ^^at our truth is only relative truth, 
that even the fundamental conditions 


of true thought are only \a!id relatively; and that 
theiefore it is w unig to a.ssume their ahsoliifc validity' 
and to aigue Ironi il to ihc real constitution of things. 
'I'.iyloi challenges the objector to put forth what Jtc 
knows about the nature of Keality which makes him 


think that Reality is incoherent. Here comes Bergson 
w'ilh his intuition of Reality, and say's that Reality is 


Bergson's vieu (hat 
Reality bciiiK Chanee, 
defies all attempts 
to restrict it into 
systems 

N— 7 


Change, which defies all attempts to 
restrict it into ‘systems’ (in the sense 
in which the word is coiymonly 
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understood when it is applied to Reality). He denies 
that Reality is a system at all ; and he says further that 
the history of Philosophy has hitherto been a history of 
unsuccessful systems of Reality each professing to 
be complete m itself and mutually destructive of one 
another. 

Taylor, thus missing the fact that Reality is 
Change, and supposing that it is an eternally perma- 
nent system which thought has to attempt to com- 
prehend more and more of, next proceeds to consider 
the data ol which the system of 
rtruSJrof^RcaTt"' Kcality is composed. All the mate- 
rials or data of Reality consist of 
experience, i.e., psychical matter of fact, which is given 
in immediate feeling. The only difference which wc 
can point to between the real thing and its unreal or 
imaginary counter-part is that the 

Taylor’s iiobilmn ..,•11, . 1 

that ihc Kcahty of thing IS indissolubly connected with 

the Real consists m , 1 i-r r , 1 

Its connection wiUi ps>chical lifc of a sentient sub- 

connected, is jisychi- 
cal matter of fact. It is in this 
connection with immediate psychical fact that the real- 
ity of Uie Real thing consists. 

Taylor warns us against assuming that experience 
consists of subjects and their states ; or again that it is 
mere succession of ‘states of consciousness’. It is false 
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111 say, for example, that the play of ‘Hamlet’ is but a 
But Experience is succcssioii of words. Its character 
of* "^ates ^of^OiT- ^ work of art depends entirely on 
sciousiicss" the fact that it possesses, as a whole, 

a further unity of structure and aim, — that the words 
and sentences which are its material, embody an 
internally coherent representation of human charac- 
ter and purpose What is thus true of an aesthetic 
whole is universally true of every genuine system of 
totality. 


The data or materials of Reality are then nothing 
but “facts of experience”. The “fact” is that, which is 
directly apprehended in a single 

Exiicnvncc lavolves nioiiient of consciousness. And 
immidiacy 

“exiieriencc” involves immediacy 
whether it he of feeling or apprehension or presenta- 
tion or emotion or will. And ‘immediacy’ is what dis- 
tinguishes an acUtal mental state from the mere 
thought of that state This immediate feeling or 
apprehension, etc., then, is that which is at the basis of 
our knowledge, is that reality which we are said to be 
conscious of as receiving form, as illu.strated in 
Bradley’s doctrine that knowledge arises in a felt- 
reality before thought, a that of which we afterwards 
ask what. Here again Bergson differs from the Abso- 
lutists. Experience, for Bergson, is not a incr^ imme- 
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diate feeling or apprehension, etc., but it is actual 
‘living’. “Feeling” or apprehension or anything of the 
kind does not bring out the entire richness of the con- 
tent and colour of ‘living.’ fWhen, for example, I in- 
terest myself in the verses a poet reads to me, my 
experience is not merely the feeling of pleasure, etc., of 
' its hearing. “I enter into his thoughts, put myself 
into his feelings, live over again the simple state he has 
broken into words and phrases. I syinpathise with his 
inspiration- 1 follow it with a continuous movement 
uwhich IS, like the inspiration itself, an undivided act.” 


Taylor, for clearer understanding of his Ex- 
perience, undertakes to distinguish an immediacy of 
feeling or experience which is below 

Taylor disttncftii- mediate reflective knowledge from a 
shes between , . , . , , • , • , 

Immediacy of Hv- higher immediacy which is above it 

grmedi?; Refle;! "hich the uuion of existence and 
five knowledge and a content which is broken up in reflec- 

niglier immediacy 

which IS above it* tive knowledge or thought is restor- 
ed). He explains this distinction 
by means of an example. A w-ork of art such as a 
musical composition, as directly presented to an un- 
cultured man, is but a mere succession of immediately 


An example to 
illustrate this distinc- 
tion 


given data in which the aspects of 
existence and content are not as yet 


*Taylbr Elements of Metaphysics, pp 32 and 33. 
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separated. It has no meaning but merely is. As 
education in the perception of artistic form pro- 
ceeds, the separation begins to appear. Each part 
acquires a meaning and significance in virtue of 
its relation to the other parts, and this mean- 
ing is something what is to be grasped by reflec- 
tive analysis and comparison of part with part. 
But with the completion of sesthetic education, the im- 
mediacy thus destroyed is once more restored. To the 
fully trained ffcrccption the meaning of the composi- 
tion is no longer .something to be pieced together and 
inferred by reflective comparison, but is now directly 
apprehended as structural unity. Taylor says that 
now as the composition has a meaning, the results of 
the intermediate stage of reflection and comparison are 
not lo.st, but taken up into the completed e.xperience 
So, he says, is the case with the understanding of real- 
ity. This experience is thus, after all, the result got 
through reflective analysis It is almost the same 
thing as saying that real experience can be got through 
reflective analysis. It is the .same thing as saidng that 
real experience can be got by first tearing it up into 
several pieces and then putting them together again 
and making a synthesis. But Bergson condemns this 
pretension of intellect to bring out unity which is real, 
by first analysing it Intellect is spatial in charac- 
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ter. It apprehends Reality through the medium of 
Bergson condemns space, which lends itself indifferently 

inteSS^rB^Nc out to any mode of decomposition what- 

thc actual Unity of goever. Things have a natural ten- 
thc Real by first 

analysing it dency to enter into a frame of this 

kind with which alone Intellect is at home. If then 
the Intellect is characterised by the unlimited power of 
“decomposing according to anj’ law and of recomposing 
into any system’’, then how can it lie said to have attain- 
ed the actual unity of Reality? 


But Taylor would say that the complete CKperience 

is got through an intermediate stage of reflection and 

comparison Yet it is not got hy 

that complete cxpcri- reflection Itself. It IS got by the 

troigh^tinn.""! trained percepUo,,. without any in- 

not got by reflection, tcllectual atlclition, formal or mate- 
biit that It IS got b> 

the trained pcrcep- rial But Bcrgson wolild then ask, 

tion 

“what i.s Perception?” Perception is 
limited to the actual moment of time which we 


call the present, so that to say that you perceive 
the everchanging, rising, falling and growing music 


Bergson’s position 
with regard to this 
vicu' about the capa- 
city of Perception 


that is sung f rom moment to moment, 
is absurd. You may perceive several 
notes of the song, but that is not the 
entire experience of the .song. The 


actual fact is that as the song proceeds, you too pro 
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ceed with the song. In fact there is no ‘You’ simul- 
taneously existing with the song. As long as the song 
progresses, there is no ‘I’ for you. But there is only the 
song and nothing more. Xhis is not surely perception. In 
perception, there is not only a limitation to the mere 
moment present, but there is also a consciousness of 
the difference between the Perceiver and the Perceived 
which you do not find in the actual experiencing of a 
song, either heard or sung. And lastly in actual practice 
wc never find pure perception. It never occurs without 
the admixture of Conception and Reason, which have 
the character of fabi ication, of misrepresenting reality. 

Next Taj lor proceeds to propose how to “construct” 
a system of Realitj'. In the first place, i\e must have a 
general conception of what in out- 
..Ju^huw the constitution of experienced 

reality ' Reality as a sj-stematic whole is. 

Next, we should lie able to arrange 
the \arioii.s concepts and categories bj’ which we seek 
to interpret the world of our experience, in an ascend- 
ing order of degrees oi truth and reality, according to 
the extent to which they wouhl require to lie modified 
befoix* they could become adequate to express the nature 
of a systematic experienced Reality. Such a know- 
ledge would still refer to something bej'ond itself and 
thus have a meaning other than itself. , 
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But in the view of Bergson, Reality is not 
such as can be comprehended in fixed Concepts. 
The more of conception there is in our knowledge, 
the farther are we from, but not nearer to, the funda- 
„ . , mental Reality. Reality is not a 

UcrBSoii s disagree- ^ 

mcnt with this vieiiv ^ank of water, from which we may 

of Taylor regarding 

the rumiirehension of take required quantities by means of 

the Real 

the vessels, viz., concepts and cate- 
gories. W'hile the Metaphysical method then accord- 
ing to Taylor is analytical, critical, 

yf The mctaph> steal 

method of Bergson non-euipirical, noii-inductive and a 

the intuitne appro- 

heiision of the Life i>nor\, \.c., while it IS intellectual 
of Reality rational, — the method of Berg- 

son on the other hand consists in lirst undoing the work 
of Intellect which breaks up Reality into elements and 
gives a false representation of a false unity, and then 
having the intuitive apprehension of the Life of Reality. 
Intuition is the appi ehensioii by the mind of Reality 
directly as it is and not under the form of a Perception 
or a Conception, nor as idea or object of reason, all of 
which constitute intellectual apinehcnsion or intellec- 
tual views of Reality. Intuition is not an external 
view of Reality, but an absolute experience of Reality. 
If we realise to ourselves our Life as it is bciiic/ lived, 
we get an intuition of Ideality. It is a Consciousness 
of the actual life we are living as we live it. Bring it 
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as a picture to the mind, present it to the mind as an 
object of thought, and it is gone. But what is possible 
is described in Chapter I of this thesis, viz., that by 
means of a living language consisting of fluid concepts 
and a number of diverse and variegated concrete 
Images, converging in action, consciousness may be 
directed to the jirecise point where there is a certain 
Intuition to be seized. 


N-8 



CHAPTER VI 
contin(5ency 


FALLACIES IN THE ABSOLUTIST’S liE^SONlNG BY WHICH 
HE RULES OUT CONTINGENCY 

We have seen how, after taking much trouble to 
show that Reality is a connected and self-consistent 
system, Taylor proceeds to consider the data of which 
the system is composed. The material of this system 
is ‘experience’; and ‘exiiericnce’ consists of ‘psychical 
matter of fact’. The experience must l)e actual 
experience, but not mere *possii>ilities’ of expe- 
rience. This is the position in outline, which 
Taylor maintains regarding the Real. To estab- 
lish the rationality of his position, he introduces us to 
a very difficult piece of reasoning by which he attempts 
to let us understand what js meant by ‘the Possible’, 
‘the Real’ and ‘the Actual’.* 

For Taylor, ‘the Possible’ is that which 7Uould, 
under known conditions, lx: actual 

The ‘I’ossiblc’, , , , , 

•Real’, and the BiU inferences as to what would lx: 

actual under suspected or imaginary 

conditions arc not realities. Therefore, Taylor seems 

*Ta>lor. Elements of Meiajih^sics, Book I, Chajitcr II, Sections 4 
and 5, t.«, pp. 23-27. 
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to think that ‘the Possible' may also be ‘Real’. This 
implies that inferences from the actual (i.e., that which 
is “indissoluble from immediate apprehension”) are the 
‘possibles’ and these ‘Possibles’ or possibilities are real, 
because they are ‘guaranteed by the evidence of imme- 
diate apprehension’. That is, the Possible or the Real, 
is what is “guaranteed by the evidence of immediate 
apprehension”. So far we may say Taylor is quite 
consistent. 

But in arguing next that the Real or the Possible 
IS the Actual, Taylor commits the fallacy of ‘Four 
terms’. The Actual, for hitn, is 

Taylor arBiii-s that , , , , 

(he ‘Real* or the that whtch IS wdissolublc from im- 

Tossiblc' IS the , ^ . i.* i 

‘.\e(iial* and (hus »>ctliate apprehension, or psychical 

rides mit the ‘Coil- 'phg Js 

tiiificnt . 

which is “guaranteed by the cxn- 
dcncc of immediate ajiprchension”. .'^o, he says, “w'e 
have found that the Real is also Actual, or that there 
is no reality which is not at the same time an actuality”, 
thus rttling out “the Contingent”. 

But what is “Indissoluble from immediate appre- 
hension or p.sychical matter of fact” which is "oujiic- 
dialc feeling”, is not “what is gua- 

Thc Fallacy of 

Four Terms in the raiiteed by the c\'idence of immediate 
n Biimcnt apprehension” w'hich is inferential 

and therefore mediate. This is the fallacy ®f ‘Four 
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terms’, because what is immediate cannot be the same 
as what is unmistakably mediate. 

And this is not all the mistake in the argument. 

1 

There is yet another logical fallacy 

Another fallacy in involved in the Same argument. Let 
the same argument 

US suppose “what is indissoluble 
from immediate ai)prehension’’ is the same as “what is 
guaranteed by the evidence of immediate apprehen- 
sion”. Then this will be the Middle Term. But this 
will be undistributed in lx>th the premises, as it stands 
as the predicate in both the propositions which arc A. 
So, the conclusion that “All Real is Actual” is doubly 
illogical deduction from Taylor’s own premises. 

But again let us concede for a moment that the 
premises in Taylor’s argument are not what we have 
taken them to be, but instead they are as follows: 
‘All that is indissoluble from immediate apprehension 
or psychical matter of fact is the Actual’. (Major 
Premise.) ‘All that which is guaranteed by the evi- 
dence of immediate apprehension is the Real’. (Minor 
Premise.) Even from the.se premises in which we 
have secured that the Middle Term is distributed, it 

does not follow logically that ‘All 

Room for Contin- jg Actual’, for there is Illicit 

gency ' 

Minor. But we may conclude howevei 
that ‘Some Real is Actual.’ But then we have to con- 
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cede that there ntay be some Real which is not Actual. 
This means that there may be some Real which is out- 
side actual existence in the present and which may come 
into existence in future, lor in other words the ‘Con- 
tingency’ which Prof. James Ward speaks of in his 
‘Realm of Ends: Pluralism and Theism’.* And then 
Taylor would not be able, as he desires, to stand on the 
same ground as that of the modern logicians like Bradley 
and Bo.sanquet, who tell us that “there is no i)ossibilitj' 
outside actual existence”, and that statements about the 
possible arc only an indirect way of imparting infor- 
mation alxjut actualities. But, in the first place, 
Taylor’s propositions, as we have shown, do not unfor- 
tunately admit of l>eing brought together as premises 
under a valid logical syllogism at all, since there is no 
Middle Term, the indispensible element in all logical 
reasoning. 

So, we are obliged to think, if our attempt to repre- 
sent him correctly have been successful, that Taylor 
makes a hopeless muddle of the whole thing; and yet 
claims to have shown that the Real is the Actual, and 
that there is no possibility outside actual existence, and 
that there can be no Contingency Nevertheless, to 
understand further details about his Reality, let us 
grant that the Real is actual existence. What then? 

*Pro{ James Ward: Realm of Ends, Pluralism and T^c>sm (3rd 
ed ), Lecture IV and also the supplementary note on p. 4M, 
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If the Actual and the Real are one, then what do 
we mean when we refer to it as the ‘Actual’ or the 
‘Real*? Though both the names 
What docs follow refer to the same thing, each of 

even if we (frant that , , , . 

the Real is the stress on a certain aspect. 

When we call it as the ‘Actual’ or 
the Being, we mean that “it is an 
object for the knowing consciousness, that it has its 
place in the system of objects which coherent thought 
recognises.” When we call the same as ‘Real’ or 
Reality, the emphasis is on the consideration that “it i.s 
something of which we categorically must take account, 
whether we like it or not, if some purjwse of our own 
is to get its fulfilment”. And if the ‘Real’ then is thus 
relative to the special ends of this or that particular 
agent, there may l)e as many different orders of 
“reality” as there are special purposes, and what is 
“real” for one agent may be unreal for his fellows, for 
no two men’s abiding purposes arc identically the same. 

And, if there is no identical character about the 
purposes and interests of different individuals, Reality 
would not be a self-consistent system I)ut a chaos. So, 
Taylor, in a big sentence which is here quoted and 
which involves many difficulties, 

TTansitlon from 

many indiiiduai Rcatfi effects a transition from the many 

to an Ultimate Real . n i 

individual reals to an ultimate Real 
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or the Absolute. “The very recognition of the fact 
that any one individual purpose or interest can only 
get expression by accommodating itself to a definite 
set of conditions, which constitute the Reality corres- 
ponding to that puqiose, carries with it the implication 
that the world is ultimately a system and not a chaos, 
or, in other words, that there is ultimately a certain 
constitution of things which, under one aspect or 
another, is of moment for ail individuals, and must be 
taken into account by every kind of purpose that is to 
get fulfilment.”* 


Now the world, which is here sjxjken of, being 
ultimately a system, implies purposes and individuals. 


There is no real 
need for Taj lor to 
Rule out 'Cuiitiii- 
gaicv' altugclhci. 


As each individual is active and as 
.such is capable of jirogressive experi- 
ciKf. hi'' purpose changes, and as the 
pui'iKxsc changes the Reality also 


.should change, becau'^e it is relalive lt» the puqxjse. 


Then the Realities relative to the various changing 


purposes, change But this does not of course imply 
that the ultimate Reality or the Absolute world order 
should also change. Aiul yet. there is no necessity why 
this Ultimate world-order should be static, as Taylor 


makes it out to be by ruling all Contingency or Possi- 
bility out of his system. 


*Taylor Elements of Mctdphxsks, Book 11, Chapter I,» section 2, 
p. S3. 
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We may however say that this static system is due 
to some extent to Taylor’s recognition of one side only 

I£ Tajlor had .c- «*■ 

cognised the other interest gfits expression by accom- 

sidc of the fact which 

James Ward rccog- iiiodating itself to a deiiiiitc set of 
nises, ho would ha\c •> r rr. . « i • j 

been led to a real Conditions. If Taylor had recognized 
creatue synthesis Other side of the fact which 

James Ward recognises,* viz., the adaptation of 
the definite set of conditions to the individual purpose 
or interest, he would have been led not to an once-for-all 
given system of common elements of all individual reali- 
ties, but to a real Creattzv synthesis. And if he had 
thus admitted Creative synthesis, he would not have 
thought that there would lie chao.'i. in ca.se he had not 
granted certain fixed characteristics that ought to be 
unconditionally taken account of bj every individual 
agent for the execution of his purpose. 

Anyhow, Taylor crosses from individual realities 
relative to various purjio.scs. to an Ultimate Reality 
that ever> individual agent ha.s to take account of. Let 
us proceed and see what else Taylor has to say alxiut 
his reality. 

We have noticed in the lieginning of this chapter 
how by an illogical reasoning Taylor attcmpte<] to show 


*Jamc| Want Rialni of bmU. IMuralisin .mil 'J'hcisin, Lrctiiic IV 
on "The Contingency in the World.'* 
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that the Real is the Actual in one way. Now comes 


.Vnutlicr illogical 
argument of Taylor — 
that by which he tries 
to attribute to his 
ultimate Real what is 
Ilia to the relatively 
Kul or Actual 


another illogical argument by which 
he tries to attribute to his Ultimate 
Real what is true to the Relatively 
Real or Actual. In brief it is this. 
Feeling (psychic matter of fact) is 
teleological. Therefore, to say that 


leality is essentiallj one with immediate feeling is only 
another way of saying that the Real is e.ssentially that 


which is of significance for the attainment of inirposc. 
So. feeling or immediacy, in which is implied purpose, 


is the common platform w'here the Real and the Actual 
once again become one. 


A logical error that 
lies at the very fouii- 
(latiuii of the mcla- 
phi steal edifice of 
Taylor 


But let US examine the cogency of the argument 
by which Taylor maintains that the Ultimate Real is 
liurjJoMve or teleological or “uni- 
(luch individual” as he puts it. The 
Ultimate Real or the Absolute is 
what is real at all times and at all 
places. Tlic Actual “fact” w'hich is 
here and now is intlividiial and relative U) a purpose. 
So, Taylor argues that the Ultimate Real also is purpo- 
sive and “uniquely individital". \\'hat is true of eacli 
real or of some reals that are relative to some purpo- 
ses, is also true of all the Reals as a w’hole. This may 
not be the fallacy of Composition, an argument from 
N-9 
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parts to the whole. But this is certainly a fallacious 
inference from what is real conditionally to what is 
real unconditionally. It i.s a plain logical error that 
lies at the very foundation lOf the entire metaphysical 
edifice of Taylor. 



CHARTER VII 


DEGREES OF REALITY 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE OLD CONCEPTUAL METHOD 
AND THE CONCEPTION OK THE DEGREES OK CONSTRUCTED 
REALITY THE NEED 1-01< A NE\\ METHOD OF 
PHILOSOPHY SUGGESTED 

The cunce])tion that there are Degrees of Reality, 
and that the affirmation of a Reality 
A criiical account implies the simultaneous affirmation 

of lilt liistor} of the 

cimrepiioii of the of all the Degrees of Reality inler- 

DtKru!) Ilf RcaliD 

mediate between it and Nothing — is 
as old as Plato and Aristotle. AVe find it however 
taking prominence in modem philo- 

Plato and Aristotle ... - , , 

•JophN when Leihnii/. said that the 
Monads form a graduated progressive series from the 
lowest to the highest, each represent- 

I ( ilniitz's graduated 

progressive senes of ing ihc Universe from its owm point 
of view, ami that Reality ranges in 
a continuous line of iiifini(e''inial degrees of infinile- 
simal diflferences front (he dullest piece of inorganic 

Prc-K.n.tian Mccha- Pre-Kaiitiaii 

iiistic theories Sue- Mcchanistic theories speak of “the 
cessivc degrees of . . 

complexity successjve degrees of complexity 
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in their consideration of Matter, of Life and of 
Post-Kantmn phi- Thought. And we find that the 
losophy:— Post-Kantian Philosophy too still 

speaks of degrees — degrees t-of a scale — which Being 
Degrees of the traverses in a single direction. The 

S'TrThe object- succcssivc degrees of complexity 
fication of will Mechanists are replaced by 

the degrees of the “realisation of an Idea’’ or “the 
objectification of a Will” The "design’’ here i.s the 
same as in Pre-Kantian Phikmophy. The colouring 
only is different 


For Hegel the Rational is the Real. Logic is 
Metaphysics Tic replaces by another method the 
method of cutting a concept bj 

Hegel’s Mcw that 

the Rational is the another evtcrnal to it “like a cake*’ 
into so many little pieces which re- 
main separate from one another, of conceiving the 
spirit as a “bag” full of faculties, forces or activities, 
and of thus breaking up Reality into a number of ele- 
ments “external and indifferent to one another ”* This 
method is the process by which the concept tir the Real 
“divides itself by a movement internal to itself”, so 
that, as Croce puts it. “throughout these arts of self- 
distinction it will maintain its own identity, and the 


*Bcnedcttn Croci What is livini; and wbal is (had of the Philo- 
sophy of Hegel, Chapter IV, p (Translation, Macmillan & Co.) 
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distincts will not be in a relation of mutual indifference, 
but of lower and higher degrees”. This is Hegel’s Doc- 
trine of Implication or the Doctrine of Degrees as con- 
trasted with that of Gasification or ‘Distincts’. Ac- 
cording to his theory every concept is both distinct 
from and united to, the concept which is superior to it 
in degree. And Reality which is one “divides in itself 
and grows on itself, passes through its ideal history 

and in the last stage gathers ii]) in itself 

all the i)receding stages and attains to itself, in its 
complete or perfect form”.* In this nexus of degrees, 
as Croce points out, the lower con- 

iT 0 B.rs rc,nfus.on independent, is overcome, is 

btucen the ‘Nexus suppressed and preserved as depend- 

‘Nextix of oppusiics' ent in the higher concept : — where- 
as in the nexus of opposites I'Oth of 
them are sujjpres.sed and maintained, and that only 
mctaphy.sically, since they never cKisl independently of 
each other. TTegel, not considering this fundamental 
distinction, ventures to apply to the connection of 
degrees the Triadic Form which is .strictly applicable 
only to the synthesis of oppo.sitcs. and builds his grand 
logic for which he claim.s Iwith rationality and reality. 
Rut this edifice on the top of which the highest .Ahso- 


*Croce: What ts liviiifr and what «s dc.ad of the rtiilocofthv of 
Hegel, Chapter IV, p 90 * 
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lute with the involved (or implied in realising it) suc- 
cession of degrees is placed has finally to collapse, be- 
cause it is based, as we have seen a)x>ve, on an irrational 
identity of two distinctly di^erent doctrines. 

The Hegelian Logic suffers from another funda- 
mental error. This error is that the conclusion Hegel 
reaches is presupposed in the begin- 
Anothcr error m ning. He does iiol deducc that 

Hegel's reasoning 

Nature is real seeing that it is 
rational. But seeing that it is real, he presupposes its 
rationality And then he altcm])ts (imperfectly) to 
exhibit this rationality in such a way 

Hegel's Real is not a** <<» it possible to conceive 

a construction, but a jij, j-cHcx of reason It is 

visioii, ^hich IS the 

result of looking at ^o much a coiisiriictioii as a 7'isipii 
the Real from the 

human stand-point which is the result of looking at all 
reality at an angle from the human 
stand-point. Baillie’s remarks regarding the point in 
consideration now seem to demand comiilete accept- 
ance.* He .says that the “\'cry jtrincijtle of degrees 
Baiihc's remarks of truth IS the expression of. and 

aj*e*l!f thrucirTcs resls uiKtu, the essential finitiide of 

of truth IS the ex- spirit, which seeks bv 

pression of, and rests ‘ 

upon, the essential mcan.s of it to determine the niean- 
finitudc of the human 

spint" ing of the whole and its place in the 


•J. B %aillic Hegel's I.cgir, pp 
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Universe. It is because man's life lies between com- 
plete attachment and proximate realization that the 
conception possesses its significance.” And it is be- 
cause the degrees arc significant in this way that at 
either end of Reality there cannot l)e degrees The 
Absolute can have no degrees because it is not consti- 
tuted l)y them, and because its activity is “full and per- 
fect in the hair as in the heart.” And, at the lowest 
level of the \\orId again, there can be no consciousness 
of degrees, for there the sentient life “has no being 
for itself at all.” 


So, Reality can have no degrees, and if an> degrees 
there ever arc, they arc due to looking at Reality with 
reference to a certain .stand-point. And this exactly 
nhat we find in Hegel He has a vision of totality, 
not even a <lirect vision from within, but a vision got 
nhile .standing outside at a certain angle. And to 
approximate to this vi.sion, he enunciates the principle 
of degrees, for otherwise, his jirucess would not take 
place at all. Moreover that conception or vision can- 
not be completely expressed, for that would render the 
presence of the standard meaningless “WTien Hegel, 


Hegel is contradict- 
ing either the aim ot 
the method or the 
content of Absolute 
Truth. 


therefore, claims that the method 
determines the different degrees of 
truth, and presents a complete sys- 
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tem of Absolute Trutli, he is contradicting either the 
aim of the method or the content of Absolute Truth.”* 


We find however that Taylor and Bradley attempt 
a real constniclion of the real. They 

Taylor ami Uiad- conceive of the degrees of Reality 
ley Their construc- 
tions of the Real varying according to the approxi- 
mation to the standard of consis- 
tency. Reality being a single systematic whole, in each 
of its constituents the nature of the 


Degrees of approxi- 
mation to the stand- 
ard of consistency 


whole s>stem manifests itself in a 
special way. Each of the consti- 
tuent parts contributes its own pecu- 


liar content to the whole system. 


And as the suppression or change of any one of them 


would alter the character of the whole, so also it is the 


nature of the whole w'hich dctennines the character 


of each of its constituents. Jn this way Taylor shows 
how completely the whole and its constituents intei- 
pcnctrate and form a perfect systematic unity and how 
thus in each of the constituents the slnicture of the 


whole manifests itself. 


But though thus the structure of the w'hole is pre- 
sent in every part, it need not equally be present in every 
part, with equal adequacy and fulness. Some ‘pJtrts*’ 
or ‘appearances’ exhibit the structure of (he whole more 


*J. B •Baillic Hegel's Logic, p. 363 
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adequately than others. Therefore, “Reality has de- 
grees, and the forms of appearance in which its common 
nature is most fully and clearly manifested have the 
highest degrees of reality.” If reality is one in the 
sense of being an individual self-contained whole; and 
if its individuality means the systematic einlx>diment of 
a single coherent structure in the plurality of elements or 
parts, which depend for their whole character upon the 
fact they are the embodiment of pre- 

"DcKrecs of Real- ciscly this Structure; — then we may 
ity’ tncaji the same ‘degrees of reality mean 

indiiiduaiity, — Non- same thing as degrees of indivi- 
sistency duality, and that a thing is real pre- 

cisely to the extent to which it is truly 
individual. So the criterion bj which we can ascertain 
the degree of reality of anj i.jiecial partial sjstem is 
individuality or non-contradiction The marks of this 
criterion of individuality arc comprehensiveness of 
exi.steiicc and internal sjsteniati/alion. Taylor and 
Rradley hold that, applying thi*, criterion, we find that 
no partial sv stein can be a complete individual, because 
it is incapable of e.\i»lic:ition soleI\ from within but 
always parllj' from outMde the .sv.slem. and that ulti- 
mately only the whole .system of experience is com- 
pletely individual because it alone is e.xplicable Iroin 
within. 

N— 10 
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Before noticing the pertinent criticisms regarding 

the applicability of this criterion to reality, we shall 

now notice that a strange contradic- 

A contradiction in- tjoii is involved ill this criterion of 
volved lu this ente- t 

non of Non-contra- non-contradictioii itself, SO that we 
diction. . , . , , 

see that it itself commits suicide thus 
rendering superfluous the vehemence of Schiller to 
nullify it. The Absolute is completely real liecause 
there is no inconsistency whatsoever 

The present is ritcr’s 

independent criticism l)et\\een the “parts” or “the sub- 
of this siipicmc cri- . , 

tenon of the Absolu- ordinate individuals arranging 
***** themselves upwards according to the 

degree of consistency in them. These ‘parks’ ‘sub- 
ordinate individuals’ must either — 


(a) Not exist, or 

(&) Exist, in the most Real. 


(a) If these ‘parts’ do not exist, or are not pre- 
served in the Absolute, then it is ab.surd to call the 


(a) 

If the ‘parts' arc 
not preserved in the 
Absolute, vre cannot 
speak of the Abso- 
lute as a consistent 
system. 


Absolute real at all, much less the 
most real, liccausc it cannot lie an 
individual or a system since there 
arc no parts to lie consistent with 


each other; and because this is so, there cannot lie any 


consistency or inconsistency in the Absolute itself. So 


what is the most real for Taylor or Bradley cannot 


satisfy pie criterion, and therefore cannot lie real at all. 
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(b) But, on the other hand, if the ‘parts’ are 
preserved in the Absolute, — ^then there may be con- 


sistency, because there are ‘parts’ 


(i) 

If the ‘parts' are 
preserved in the Ab- 
solute, we cannot dis- 
miss ‘inconsistency* 
as unreal, as it is 
upon this that the 
‘parts' depend for 
their existence 


which afe not inconsistent with one 
another. But then the ‘parts’ could 
never have been parts of any degree 
of reality whatsoever but for the 
inconsistency in them. To be per- 
fectly consistent means to be the 


whole, i.c . to cease to be a part. 


But, if there are no part.*., there can be no consistency 


in the whole So, for having consistency in the whole, 
there must be parts who.se very po.ssibiIity is due to an 
element of inconsistency. This inconsistency claims to 
be recognised as real, if wc want to have a real consis- 
tent system. So you cannot say 
&>, if we want a because one individual has 

real coiisistmt sjsti'in, 

wi must recognise in- luorc inconsisrciicy than another, it 
consisicnc) as real , , , , , , 

IS less real than the other on account 


of its inconsistency which we must admit to be real. 
If thus all individuals coiisi.st of .some consistency and 
some inconsistency, liolh of which arc real, then they 

Thus a strange m- ^‘re completely real. That is to say 
consistency creeps in- ‘tieorreo.s of rcalitv’ IS absurd on the 

to the viry standard ” 

of consistency, upon very ground of the criterion which 
which the Ahsolti- 

tist’s real is based claims to be the criterion to 
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ascertain ‘degrees of Reality’. The criterion of the 
degrees of Reality has inconsistency in itself, and is 
therefore itself unreal. 


And as Schiller points out, we do not know in 


what sense we may accept this prin- 
SchiUcr's criticism ciple of consistency or non-contra- 

on this criterion of ... . . 

consistency (liction. Only ijrojxisitions are pro- 

perly contradictory and only a rea- 
soning being can contradict itself and it is an abuse of 


It IS an abuse of 
language to desenlic 
nur use of incompa- 
tible statements about 
the same reality as an 
inherent contradic- 
tion in the Reality 
itself. 


language to describe our use of in- 
compatible statements about the same 
reality as an incoherent contradiction 
in the reality itself.”* If everything 
but their Absolute seems to be con- 
tradictory to Bradley and Taylor, and 


if to us their Absolute and their criterion arc also con- 


tradictory, then it is the mistake of human reasoning 
and not the mistake of reality. So to say that any- 


thing is less than real is to insult reality simply bc- 


Our duty is to 
purge Reality of 
apparent contradic- 
tion by discovering 
the real method of 
apprehending it 


cause we could not understand it. 
.So our duty is to purge it of appa- 
rent contradiction by discovering the 
real method of apprehending real- 
ity. "If therefore it apjiears ‘con- 


tradictory’ the fault is ours. It can lie purged of its 


*SchilUr' Humanism, Essay XI. (Sre pp 189 and the following.) 
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apparent contradiction, and it is our duty to effect this 
and to interpret it into a harmony with itself which our 
mind can grasp. Only this purification may require 
something more than a dialectical juggle with terms. 
We may need a real discovery. We may have to make 
a real advance, before the refractory ore of ‘appearance’ 
will yield us the pure gold of ‘reality’.” 

The way is clear to Bergson, who secs the need for 
such a method and discovers Intui- 
as the proper method. He dis- 
of apprehending ^ards the method of intellectual con- 

Kcality 

struction and api)eals to an experi- 
ence which is ])urifie(l of the “moulds” that our intellect 
has formed and “in which we see continual re-arrange- 
ments l>etween the parts, that concrete Duration in 
which a radical recasting of the whole is always going 
on”. This method "does not lead us to higher and 
higher generalities, — piled up storeys of a magnificent 
building”. And it “leaves no play lietween the expla- 
nations it suggests and the objects it has to explain ” 

Reality is change, aivl there arc no degrees of 
change. You either catch the changing real that is 
flowing away, or fail to catch it. 
iwt 110 degrees of 

reality in the sense of existence or of 
actuality, or in the sense that our human knowledge 
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about the real approximates in varying degrees of truth, 
because you must either catch the real or let it go so 
that there is no play possible between the explanations 
and the objects it has to explain; or in the sense of the 
presence of a common characteristic (Taylor and Brad- 
ley), as has already been shown; or in the sense of 
degrees of change or Duration. There may, however, 
be degrees only with regard to the completeness or ful- 
ness of the Intuition or representation of this Reality. 



CHAPTER VIII 

* 

INTUITION 


THE NEW METHOD OF PHILOSOPHY 

A cun iCAL STATEMENT OF IT'S NATUliE AND FUNCTION 

In ihe case of the Intuition of Bergson, statement 
and criticism are not distinct. The difficulty is in 
understanding what intuition really 
Different mti-riircia- jg Critics have understood it in 

(loiih of Intuition 

op]X}site ways.* Intuition is taken 
as a kind of impressionism ; or as a substitution of feel- 
ing and emotion for clear logical thinking and sharp 
intellectual analysis; or as a kind of religious mysti- 
cism, or as a clear and definite method. Writers like 
Wildon Carr ha\c emphasised that Intuition is expe- 
runtci’ ( )n the other hand critics like Prof. A. D. Lindsay 

Hoffdinit ill Ins l.ictun on Henri Bcrjfstiii's Intuition (Modern 
rinlosoiihers, |i|i 255-259) distinguishes four forms ot Intuition, (1) 
Concrete liitiiitiun uhich imoKrs iiiiimili.iti i>t rceinion, (3) Prjitical 
Intuition nhich is n sixinlajicoiis siinhisis of nnices mid obscr\a- 
tion, (3) An.ilyiKal Intiiilion nhich is tin. iininodi.uc knoukdge of a 
relation, (4) S>nthetic IntnitKin which is the immediate pcrccplioii of a 
connection ur a totality which may bi aci)tiircd by goiiij: through a senas 
or a group of members or parts if one has i certain comprehensum of 
their mutual rctalions. Hoffdnig states that Uergson's Metaphysical In- 
tuition approaches rather to the second kind of Intuition than the fourtU 
He further adds that Bergson's Intuition gives ns the romantic idea 
of having reconquered somcthnig in spite of intelligence. * 
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seem to take much trouble to let us understand that 
Intuition is fundamentally intellectual. Those who 
support the view of Lindsay seek for authority in these 
words of Bergson: — “Intuition is thought lived, hence 
still intellectual." And those who hold the view that 
Intuition is a special kind of experience note the closing 
sentence in “Introduction to Metaphysics”, in which 
Bergson says that Metaphysics 'might be defined as in- 
tegral experience'. 

We need not waste any words to show how Berg- 
son, with the mighty force of that great German philo- 
sopher, Kant, behind him, once for all disiwssesses 'con- 
ceptual knowledge’ of the claim to 

The old Method of 

Comprehending Real- rcjircscnt Kcality Wc havc only 
itv 

to note that, while Kant despaired of 
Metaphysics, Bergson discovered in Intuition a Method 
which is not merely intellectual, and by which Meta- 
physics is still possible The discovery of this method 
is nothing short of a revolution in the realm of philo- 
sojihy. The old method of trying to comjirchend Real- 
ity by means of a fabricating intelligence is entirely 
ca.st away, and a new method of knowing Reality is 
discovered by recognising a faculty which is the deve- 
lopment or enlargement of Instinct. Though Bergson 
assures us that w'e do not miss this in the .systems of 
great thinkers, yet its recognition as the only method 
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of metaphysics, really reverses the direction that philo- 
sophy has followed throughout its history. He says 
that even the Post-Kantian philosophy, severe as it may 
have been on mechanistic theories, accepts from mecha- 
nism the idea of a science that is one and the same for 
all kinds of reality. “And it is nearer to mechanism,” 
he says, “than it imagines”. For though, in the consi- 
deration of matter, of life and of thought, it replaces 
the successive degrce.s of comiile.vitx that mechanism 
made out to Ik: the degrees of objectification of a will, 
it still s])eaks of degrees, and these degrees are those of a 
scale which Being traverses in a single direction. Thus 
Post-Kantian jihilosophy, though it has been very 
severe on mechanistic theories, still makes out the arti- 
culations of nature as Mechanism docs, and retains the 
whole ’Me.sign” of mechani.sm, but merely gives it a 
difierent colouring. 


But it is this design itself that Rcrg.son wants to 
Iw re-made, for whidi re-inakmg, he thinks, that “we 
mu.sl gi\e up the method of con- 
Docnco that .ii«- i>l'uction autl appeal to expen- 
ih" R vnee”, an exiicriencc “purified” or 

“released” from the moulds that our 
intellect has formed in the degree and proportion of the 
progress of our action on things. He .shows us the 
nature of this experience to which philosophy' has to 
N— ll 
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appeal. Au experience of this kind is not a non-tem- 
poral experience. It only “seeks beyond the spacial- 
ized time in which we believe we see continual re- 
arrangement between the pajrts, that concrete Duration 
in which a radical recasting of the whole is always 
going on. This experience “follows the real in all its 
sinuosities”. “This does not lead us like the method 
of construction, to higher and higher generalities, — 
piled up storeys of a magnilicent building.” But tlien, 
proceeds Bergson to say, “It leaves no play between 
the explanations it suggests and the objects it has to 
explain. It is the detail of the real and no longer only 
the whole in a lump, that it claims to illuimnc.” 


Thus we see that Bergson’s Intuition is fmidamen- 


tally experience, — a special experience, no doubt, which 
consists of a great effort on our 


Inlmtiun consists in 
placing oneself with- 
in the Real so as to 
grasp the concrete 
Duration. 


part to press our individuality or per- 
sonality to the centre of the reality 
whose true biowledge is our aim, 
whether it lie tlie reality of our own 


personality or any obj’ect or jierson outside ourselves. 


Bergson does not mean anything other than this when 
he says, “Philosophy consists precisely in this, that 
by an effort of intuition one places oneself within the 


concrete reality”. This placing oneself witliin the 
concrete Reality which Bergson refers to as Intuition 
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in his “Introduction to Metaphysics” is the same as what 
he speaks of in his “Creative Evolution” as the Ex- 
perience that "seeks concrete duration", that "follows 

the real in all its sinuosities." 

• 

This intuition is a psychical fact, and as Bergson 
says, “it is incontestable that every psychical state, 
simply because it lielongs to a person. 
The psychoiogj of reflects the whole of a personality. 

Every feeling, however simple it may 
lie, contains virtually within it the whole past and pre- 
sent of the being experiencing it.’”* An author may 
multiply the traits of his hero’s character, may make him 
speak and act c\er .so much, but all this can never be 
e(|uivalcnt to the simple and indivisible feeling which I 
should ('.rfcnrinc if 1 i\erc alile loi an instant to iden- 
tif\ iiiy»elf with the person of the hoio himself. “Out 
of that imlivisible feeling, as from a spring, all the 
words, gestures and actions of the man would appear 
to me to follow natuialh”.t So we have to say that, 
to have the living knowledge of the hero, the only 
method is to tirv the hero for the time. That is intui- 
tion 'rhal i.s living direct exponcnco, — nothing .short 
of the projection of jicrsonality thiough an intellectual 
effort 


•Bergsun Imruiliiclion lo Moiai>li\ sics, p. 21. 
"tDorgson' Ibtd , p. 3. 
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This projection of Personality into Reality (of the 

person himself, or of another person or scenery or work 

of art outside) is what Bergson calls 

Intuition is a kind “sympathy”. He says “By Intui- 
of intellectual sym- 
pathy by which one tioii is meant the kind of intellectual 
places oneself within 

an object in order to sympathy by which one places oiie- 

coincide with vhat is ..... , . . . 

unique in it. and con- Within an object 111 Order to 

^quently inexpressi- what is UniqUC in it 

and consequently inexpressible”. 
Now what does Bergson mean by sa>ing that the sym- 
pathy is intellectual’’ He has explained what ‘.sympa- 
thy’ means, viz., placing oneself in an object. In 
“Creative Evolution” he explains 
s,X?h?/"‘'“*'“'“' ^liat Intellect is necessary to rouse 
uj) instinct and enlarge it into intui- 
tion He sajs, “Then by the sjmijjathctic coniinunica- 
tion which it (Intuition) establi.shes between us and 
the rest of the living, by the expan- 

up Instinct and en- sion of oiir con.sciousncss which It 

larges it into Intui- aboUt. it iutroducCS US into 

tion. ** 

life’s own domain which is reciprocal 
interpenetration, endles.sly continued creation. But, 
though it thereby transcends intelligence, it is from 
intelligence that has come the pu.sh that has made it 
ri.se to the point it has reached.” Intellect tries to catch 
life and .reality, but fails; and thus failing, it gives the 
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Start for instinct to enlarge itself into Intuition so that 
it may catch the Real. 

Thus we see that Intuition really has its birth in 
the death of Intellect. When Intellect breaks away. 
Intuition springs up. Thus, though 
Metaphysics is Intellect and Intuition are coniple- 

imIckmI experience 

inentary, yet they are different and 
divergent. When Bergson says that Intuition is in- 
tellectual sj'inpathy, he means that Intuition is sympa- 
thy, not Intellect. — but a syinpathj which is got through 
the help of Intellect. This is what he means when he 
say.s that we do not obtain an intuition from realit}' 
unless we have won its confidence by a long fellowship 
with its superficial manifestations He is more precise 
when he says that "metaphysical intuition, although it 
can only be obtaineil fhrouqh material knowledge (such 
as intellect supplies), is quite different from the mere 
.summary or .ssmthesis of that knowledge It is dis- 
tinct from these, we repeat, as the motor impulse is dis- 
tinct from the path traversed by the moving body, as 
the tension of the spring is distinct from the visible 
movement of the jiendulum ” "Tn this .sense metaphy- 
sics has nothing in common with the generalization of 
facts, and nevertheless it may be defined as ini enrol 
experience" 

Bergson further ,sa>s that, when Instinct is once 
roused by Intelligence, when once it is freed, it can turn 
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inwards on itself, and awaken the potentialities of in- 
tuition which still slumber within it. This unmistak- 
ably shows that there is no intellect at all in Intuition, 
as such. “You must take things by storm: You must 
thrust intelligence outside itself by an act of will.” 


Now, we are in a position to see what the function 
of intuition is. Intuition does not 
more and more of reality. It 
gives the knowledge of the reality of 
the object in a flash; or we take the knowledge by a 
grasp or by slonn, if we may .say so Or wc may get 
the knowledge of the reality liy wraz'inc/ oursekrs into 
every nook and corner of the Real. Tlie difliculfy is 
entirely in starting the intuition, in working ourselves 
through the material knowledge of the superficialities 
of the object, into the altitude of s\Tnpathy. in rousing 
up of the in.stinct. Next. Intuition jienetrates 
into every detail w'ithout any eon.scifms cfTort, The 
details, so to .sjicak, spring up or 
glimpse of conrrotc flflW flUt TluiS TlltUltlon glVCS US a 


RcaliK whirh is 
Duration 


gliinjisc of Concrete Reality which is 
Duration, but not of mere degree.s of 
Reality. It docs not attempt to minimise the value of 
science, nor triumjih over the limitations of science, 
On the contrary it lecogni.ses its value in its limitation.s. 
and seeljs to supplement it by a knowledge w'hich itself 
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cannot get. Science is a discovery of law. It cannot 
comprehend freedom, the fact of life that exists 
through Duration, which Intuition 
tIil cumpctciicy of aluiie Can comprehend. If we realize 

iiitiiitiun to lunipri- . . , 

htiid freedom our life as it IS belli g lived, we get 

an intuition of reality, which is not 
a ilwnght of it or a conceiition of it, but a conscious 
e.xpericncc of the actual life as we live it. It is not 
even a comprehensive vision that strikes our mind 
after we lake a senes of views of the lieal It is a 
living experience, or consciousness which overflows in- 
tellect. A good actor knows it An artist knows it. A 
poet on die breach or before a waterfall knows it. A 
young and aidcnl lover knows it. And a true 
philosopher knows it. 



CHAPTER IX 

C 

THE PROBLEM OF REALITY 


BERGSON’S TREATMENT OF THE ISSUE BETWEEN THE 
JUE-AUSTS AND 'JHE KILALJSTS THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
UNigUE STANlJ-l’OlNl FOR I'Ht SOLUllON OF 
THE PROBLEMS OF THE RELA'J ION BE! W LEN 

(A) BODY ANlJ MINU 

(B) PERCEPTION ANT) MEMORY 

(C) MVTTER ANT) SPIRIT 


One of the problems, which habils of thought 
create, is that underlying the controversy between 
Idealism and Realism, the contro- 
Thc bioad cijiitro- vei'sy regarding the nature of 

icrsy rogarUiiig llit . r,., , 

iiatiiri. of Rcaiit> Reality. On the issue of this broad 
conirovcrsy depends the solution at 
once of the problems of the relation between Body and 
Mind, Perception and Memory, Matter and Spirit. 


It is a common-place oliservation that a clo.se con- 
nection exists between the Mind and the Brain w’hicli 
makes us regard the Mind as de- 

Bodyi^Mind '• ^hc appa- 

rent correspondence between defici- 
ency of ^rain and lack of intelligence. it. The direct 
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evidence that certain brain processes are attended by 
j certain psychical states. Hi. The 

ihc Realists view Sensation ceases when we 

that the Brain pro- 
duces the Mind. divide the fibres that connect the 

sense-organs with the Brain. All these seem to give 

some credibility to the view that the Brain produces 

the Mind. According to this view the Realist maintains 

that the object is independent of the Mind, and that the 

Mind has a perception of the object, though he cannot 

explain how a perception formed in the Mind or the 

Brain can agree v\ith a real object that is thus entirely 

independent of the Mind or the Brain. 

Two strong reason.*? may be urged against this 
view of the Realist In the first place, the chain of 
causes and effects in the physiologi- 

(1) .‘\ nasiiiiiilK 

urped ig.iinst this cal scries of which the Brain is the 
centre is complete by itself without 
the need of the psvchological process intervening. 
.\nd. in the second place, the psychological jirocess of 
con‘'ciousne.ss, tlunigh a connected senes of event.s, is 
not a relation of clTeci.s to cause's but is an association 
of itlcas and invohes no conversion of pbvsical energy 
(as there is no e.xact (juantitativc equivalence between 
the two series .such as is icquirctl h_\ the l^aws of the 
conservation of matter and the conservation of energy). 
And again, consciousness does not accomiiany \he phy- 
N— 12 
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sical process all through. Though its sudden appear- 
ance at certain moments in the physiological process 
is a fact, yet it is not the effect of that process or a 
conversion of the energy in that process ; — since in the 
first place the physiological process is complete without 
it, and since in the second place to seek to connect 
together two physical states by an intervening con- 
sciousness is as absurd as to “hang a coat on the idea of 
a peg.”* 

The second leason we may urge against the 
Realist’s mcw that the Mind is produced by the Brain 
is that it impels us on the inescap- 

(2) Another rca- able hoHis of a dilemma. t ( )ne of 
sonmg urged against , , , , 

this view Ihe horns is that the Mind produced 

in the Brain must be potentially 
present in the Brain or in the material supplied to it 
before it is produced. The other horn is that what i.s 
^ potential already in the Brain cannot be the revelation 
) of what is outside the Brain. I''rom this it follows that 
either some at least of the vibrations that reach the 
Mind must be more than mere vibration.s, since they 
bring to the Brain ideas of the external world, — or else, 
these ideas arc potentially in the Brain when the niovc- 

*H. W Carr TIu rhiliisoptiy nf (.li.ingi, ji -H) I.\[.ki]ii1I.ui & Cu.). 

tll \V Cari Jbi(l,\i\> 15-55 

Sic also BugMiii 111 am .mil Thought (.\ |ia|icr read at the Inter- 
national V^uiigics!) ul I'liilosophy at (icncca in 1904) 
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menls come in to evoke them. So, if we say that Brain 
produces Mind, we must admit also the consequence 
that it produces the external world. Or, if we say that 
we have knowledge of the world, not confined within 
our body, then we must admit that the Mind cannot be 
produced by the Brain. 

For the.se two above reasons, it is admitted that 
Consciousness is not an effect of cerebral hemispheres, 
though it is not indeiiendent of the process. 

Tlie suggestion then arises that Consciousness is 
an I'^piphcnomcnon * an effect which does neither 
ab.sorb nor give out energ>', but 
The Miw that con- "l’'<-'h is only like an ineffectual 
im'imnlMr " ' accompaiiics a inonng 

body. The sui>po.sition is that the 
vibrations transmitted through the molecules of the 
brani-cclls produce a kiml of phosphorescence or lumi- 
nous trail, which is the perception of things But this 
becomes incredible when we notice the fact that in this 
luminous trail, f»ur consciousness is not that of the 
nerve currents or stimuli or changc.s that are occurring 
in the Body, but of the world outside the nervous 
current. — of things like stars infinitely distant in space, 
anti of ’■ccol led ions and thoughts of things that have 


*Thc view of Prof Huxley. 
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happened infinitely remote in Time from the moment 
when the passing current gives forth its luminous trail. 

This is the reef on which split all the theories that 
derive Mind from Body. 'It is really audacious to 
attempt to derive a reality that is unconfined in space 
and unlimited in Time from a reality that is limited 
to a definite portion of Space and to a definite moment 
in Time. And, supposing we succeed in the attempt, 
the consequence is that the only fact is the Brain pro- 
cess with the Kpi phenomenon, and therefore the Real- 
ity we are aware of may be illusory. And yet this 
knowledge of a Brain jirocess with this consequence is 
an inference from the Reality we falsely suppose our- 
selves to know. 

Since the difliculty of the Realist, as h thus .seen, 
is due to the assuinjition that there is a Reality outside, 
which needs to be represented in the 
The view of the Mind, — let US join the Idealist and 
MaMerf*'"'* aljolish such a Reality and see what 
the consequences may be. From 
such a step it will follow that conscious exiiericncc is 
the only reality we arc aware of, and that this experi- 
ence is consciousness or awareness, is a perceiving and 
is a percept in content and character. It would mean 
that perception is essentially subjective, and that objec- 
tivity k> added to it by the Mind. The problem of 
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Mind and Body arises in a new form. It is not, as in 
the case of Realism, how a Reality conceived as physi- 
cal, produces a Reality not physical. But the problem 
now is how one group of^my perceptions can stand in 
a special relation to all my perceptions, itself included, 
so that the latter depend for their existence on the 
former. To this problem Idealism offers no solution. 
So then neither Realism nor Idealism can explain 
the relation of the Mind and the 

Neither Realism 

nor uicaiism can cx- Body as onc of direct causation. It 
plain the relation . . ... • « , , 

between Mind and ‘s 35 mipos.sible to conceive the body 

®°fMu«n‘'"‘' producing the Mmd as the Mind 
producing the Body Thus it is 
that we are forced to give up the notion of direct causa- 
tion or jiroduction entirely in the one form or the other. 


We therefore Rive 
up the notion of 
direct causation alto- 
Rcthcr 


But when such a notion is given up, 
two alternatives immediately spring 
up. One is that there are two 


orders of Reality which are ParaUcl , — the other is 


Two alternatives 
then follow- 


that there are two orders of Reality 
which Interact. 


-According to the former alternative which is the 
Theory of Parallelism, every psychical change has a 
parallel physiological change, and 
of the same phy.siological event m the 
Brain is accompanied by the same 


IV 

The thcorj 
Paralleham. 
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mental state and no other. This theory presents both 

The difficulties Scientific and philosophical diificnl- 
which this view . a .. • i < 

presents hes. According to it there must be 

three things implicated in ^the simple act of per- 
ceiving a reality, c g , the starry firmament, (n) First 
there is the reality I am aware of; (l>) secondly, 
the awareness in the form of perceptions and thoughts,* 
and (f) thirdly, the activity of the material elements 
that compose my Brain If then, the activity in the 
Brain, i.c.. (c), is in one to one corrc.si)ondcnce with 
my consciousness, i c., (/<), it is .so liccaii.sc it is in one 
to one correspondence with the reality perceived, vi/., 
the .starry firmament, ic . (n) If the Biain were a 
“mirror of the Universe”, ihi.s would have been clear, 
though then the Parallelism would not lx* between 
Body and Mind, but between Mind and the whole Kcal- 
ity. But science does not say that the Brain is a 
“Mirror”. It only says that a movement communi- 
cated from outside jiasscs through 

The objection of g^ain. If then a movement 

Science to this view 

passing the Brain is one to one cor- 
respondence with a perception or a Thought in the 
Mind — it is so because the movement is exactly equiva 
lent to the qualitative dififerenccs of the reality it re- 
presents. And then we have to say that this move- 
ment passing through the Brain is more than a mere 
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movement, since a mere movement can have no quali- 
tative differences. In addition to the objection of 
science there is a logical obj'ection also to the theory. 

The inoyenienls in the nervous system 
The logical objee- themsclves parts of an infinitely 
greater whole. And our theory 
supposes that this small part of a whole movement is 
the exact etjuivalent of the whole, which is theoretically 
absurd.* 

If thus the theory of two different realities which 
arc parallel is to lie rejected, we are led to the alteriia- 
tive theoiy of two different orders 
'ihi 'Ukui> oi of Reality which interact. "f This 

liiKractioii . . , , 

mteraction between Body and Mind 
has been c.xplaiiietl on the analogy of the driver con- 
tiulliiig and guiding a motor-car. Bin this analogy 
raihei show.>< the dilticuhy of conceiving interaction 
than e\i»lains u For, ht)we\«.r Miiall may be the 
eiiergv the ilriver spend'' in guiding the car, it is still 
pluMcal energy unl\. and not psjcincal activity. K.x- 
penment has not \et deinoiisiratcd that ji'-xchical activ- 
ity can undergo coiueiMon iiiio physical cnergv In 
the absence of evidence and in the iirescnce of .'^ikIi a 

■'DiigSiiiii I'.HHi oil 'lli.tiii .uiit thought H.. 11 I iIk liiUiiidiiuii.il 
CuiigiiiJS of t'liilus<i|ih\ at Ciiiuxit in I9in 

Srt' aNo \\ ililoii f.iri .Miiitl-ljitrgt p 19t' ^ 

t The view ut Prof. MacUotigal 
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difference in character between psychical activity and 
physical action, we are not justified 

There js no evi* 

dence to show that in assuming conversion. But we 

psychical activity can 

undergo conversion cannot deny that interaction between 
into physical energy Mind IS probable though 

experiment has yet to prove it. 


In all the theories considered above, one feature is 

distinctly noticeable, viz., the absence 

A feature distinctly gf any attempt to discover the stand- 
noticcablc in the 

above theories— tic point from which the unity of the 
absence of the stand- r i-. • 

point from which the two different Orders of Reality, 

Senf orders ‘of Mind and Body, is to be conceived 

Reality is conceived necessary fact. In the dis- 

as a necessary fact 

covery of such a stand-point is re- 
vealed the genius of Bergson It has hitherto Ixien 
accepted that Mind is for knowing 

stl^'l sSidTonit, m and contemplating Reality, so that 

which the genius of seemed to be a new order of 

Bergson is revealed 

Reality representative of the actual 
order of physical Reality. Hence the relation between 
the two orders remained a mystery The Realist sup- 
posed that the Mind is unnecessary and is only added 
somehow to the Body. The Idealist supposed that the 
Body and the external Reality arc only in the Mind. 
The Parallclist accepted the self-.sulficiency of each and 
suspendtd his judgment seeking shelter sometimes in 
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the name of God who somehow brings order in the 
world. And still this strenuous problem of Body and 
Mind stares us in the face. 

A glance over the li,viiig world shows us that 
living action is essentially a relation between Mind and 

Body. Biology tells us that the 
VI 

“Solidarity” The coiisciousness, and the nervous sys- 

Mind, of Matter and consciousness does its 

Spirit, in Living function conic into existence and 
Action 

develop to meet the need for free 
activity, 'fhe prolileni now assumes a different aspect 
when viewed from this stand-point of action. There 
are no longer two kinds of Realities which are to be 
accepted as being related to each other some way or 
other. But we see in living action the fundamental 
fact of which the union of the two orders is a neces- 
sary condition. This union of Body and Mind, of 
Matter and Spirit in Action, w'hich is called “Solidarity” 
by Wildon Carr in his Ixiok “The Philosophy of 
Change”, is Bergson’s solution of the problem.* 
The union is called “Solidarity” l)y Carr, because there 
is a contribution of activities by each to secure a 
unique result. We do not blink the fact that the two 

*Bcrgson himself uses the word *Sohdar}’’ in (his coiincctiun 
“Each part of the one is solidary with a definite part of the other" 
—'Drain and Thought a philusoiihical illusion' Bergson (Vide p 208^ 
Mind-Energy H. W Carr) 

Vtde also H. W. Carr . Philosophy oi Change, p. 67. 

N— 13 
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Realities, Spirit and Matter, Mind and Body, the Psy- 
chical and the physical, are distinct and belong to 
different orders. One is Duration, a time-continuity. 

The other is a material mechanism contrived fox' the 

• 

storage and utilization of energy. But yet we say they 
meet like the tangent and the circle at one point, viz., 
action. “The Mind is continuous with an infinite 
present spatial world. The ever-moving point at which 
these two realities meet is the present centre of action.” 


The realities come to our consciousness in action. 


The one is the present spatial world 

Perception and acting upon US. The other is the 
Memory . 

acted past of our experience. Our 
consciousness of them we name Perception and Memory 
respectively. The function of the 

Perception „ . . , , 

Brain is simply to irausmil move- 
ment, and its great complexity is to give choice of moi'e- 
ment. In order to choose, consciousness must l>erccwc. 
But perceptions would be useless if they are only manu- 
factured in the Brain. So, if Perceptions are to be 
useful for action they must come from the objects 
around me among which my action is to take place. I 
do not perceive the whole of Reality. But T perceive 
only that part of it which inteiests me on account of 
the possible action that 1 have eventually to perform 
after liaving received the stimulus, It is selection for 
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action that gives to the perception its distinctness and 
individuality. Perceptions are the 

Selection for •' 

action. This is what movements from the objects outside 

gives distinctness and 

Individuality to per- the Bodjr. And the Brain only 
throws up the image and illuminates 
it for consciousness. In conscious experience there is 
no Pcrccjition without Memory since Perception must 
have Duration, which is the existence of the past in the 
present. Pure perccjition exists only in theory. It is 
only what the present would be if it retained nothing of 
the past Bergson calls ‘Things’ as really ‘Images’,* 
thereby indicating that the outlines of these ‘Images’ 
that external perception presents to us are not absolute, 
but relative to our bodily needs and functions, and 
above all to our purposes of action. The ‘Images’ into 
which external perception divides Matter are the hues 
that mark out our activities. There are no ‘things’ with 


absolute fixed forms Reality flows, according to Berg- 


son, and Perception, so to speak, cuts out of this flow 


Perception cuts out 
of the flow of Real- 
ity 'Images' with 
marked hoiiiularivs 
for purposes of 
art inn 


‘images’ with marked boundaries for 
purposes of action The funda- 
mental function of Perception is to 
concern itself with the uses to be 
made of things, the practical ad- 


vantage to be drawn from them. When we perceive. 


♦Bergson ■ Matter and Memory (Translation), Allen & Unwin, Ltd , 
l..otidoti Introduction, p vii, p 1 and the following, and p 305 
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we do not as the Idealist supposes, represent things. 

But we only mark out. and select 

•■Imies” 

from the flowing Reality, entirely 

f 

for purposes of action. 


As our pure perception is wholly in the present, so 
our pure Memory is wholly in the past. Though the ) 
past has ceased to act. it has not \ 

Memory 

ceased to exist. The whole of our 
past perceptions survive their active living psychical 
states. Just as the body helps us to perceive only those 
‘images’ in space which are necessary for action, so 
also the Mind enaliles us to shut out from consciousness 
all past recollections which do not interest the present 
action, and it brings into consciousness those recollec- 
tions only which serve the purposes of present activity.* 
Both in Memory and Perception, the unconscious plays 
a similar part. When T perceive any 

Tlie 'unconscious' 

in Memorj' and Per- object, I am UnCOnSCioUS of all 

ccption 

but a small part of the existence 
which I perceive, though all those things I am uncon- 
scious of, form part of the present exi.stence that I per- 
ceive. So also when I recollect any past event, I am 
unconscious of all but a very small part of the existence, 
which seems to be spread out behind me in the past. It 


^Creative Evolution, p 5 
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is the non-recognition of the existence of unconscious 
psychical states, of the reality of what Bergson names 
Spirit, that leads to the supposition that memories are 
in the matter of the Brain. Bergson’s conclusion that 
consciousness is “tension” which holds together Dura- 
tion at the centre of activity, or the convergence of life 
on its activity, dispels all such theories. 


Though Perception and Memory exist together in 
conscious experience, and are only to be dissociated in 
theory, yet they are different in 

Mcmorj, different Kind from one another. Memory is 
from each other m ^ Weaker kind of Perception and 

Perception is not an intenser 
memory. Pure perception is in the present. Pure 
Memory is in the past. Perception selects images 
from the spatial reality which is around us But 
Memory selects recollections from temporal reality which 
seems to be behind us. Perception affirms the reality 
of matter. Memory affirms the reality of Spirit. Per- 
ceptions and Memories are both real. 

Matter Spirit "’O’"''* 

real. Both Matter and Spirit are 
real. And these are complementary for action, for 
Life. But there is no Dualism. Perception and 
Memory, Matter and Spirit, serve the common practical 
purpose. They prepare us for and direct ous actions. 
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They unite in the reality of the movement, which is 
Life. 

Reality is the Universal Becoming which is Dura- 
tion. Duration is the “continuous progress of the 
past which gnaws into the future 

Reality is Universal 

Becoming, which is and which swells as it advances.” 

Duration , - . , . , , 

Not only is Duration an undeniable 
fact of our conscious life, it is a fact cz'cii in the mate- 
rial world and the biological realm. It is the ceaseless 
up-springing of somethin new It is one concrete 
creative continuity, so that the past, present and future, 
as it were, shrink into one boundless eternal movement 
Reality then is a movement, and is comjiosed of various 
interpenetrating movements Perception i.s the forma- 
tion of these movements into objects and things 
We stand at the point “where the present advancing 
into the future is becoming the past and at this point 
perception makes a cut across the Universal.” This 
present reality is Matter Matter is the section which 
we imagine to exist simultaneously at every moment 
of actual perception As the centre 
Time and Space. of peiccptioii movcs forward, the 
whole section seems to move with it 
This is space It is the continuity which .seems to 
underlie matter. And time is the continuity which 
underlies* the succession of our states. It spreads, if 
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we may sa y s o, behind us and be f ore us. while s Dace_ 
spreads aro und us . 

The Spirit is the progress, — ^the evolution of the \ 
past through the present'into the future. It is time- 
existence Perception unites it with 

The Eternally 

Evolving; Creative matter. But the union is inexpli- 
Rc&lity 

cable m terms of space. It is the 
Memory that holds the past and unites it with the pre- 
sent in living Reality. This living Reality is one. We 
have not here then as in Parallelistic theories two in- 
dependent senes, psychical and physical, without a com- 
mon measure between them. IVe have not, as in Ideal- 
istic and Realistic theories, tvio Realities the func- 
tion of one of which is to construct or represent the 
other. But we have one solidarity of Body and Mind 
in action, — one living movement which, comprehend- 
ing both Matter and Spirit, both Perception and 
Memory, constitutes the eteruall) evolving creative 
Reality. 



CHAPTER X 
LIFE AND CONStlOUSNESS 

THE TRIPLE PROBLEJiI OF LIFE. OF CONSCIOUSNESS, AND 
OF THE RELAllON BETWEEN THEM 

In the entire range of Philosophical thought there 
is perhaps no problem more fundamental than the triple 
problem of Life, of Consciousness, and of the relation 
between them Bergson undertakes to show in that 
glorious Huxley Lecture which he delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham in 1911 the different lines of 
arguments which point to us the direction in which we 
may find the solution of these problems.* 

We should hope that we shall come nearer and 
nearer to truth through the joint effort of philosophers. 

Philosophers are only partners. Phi- 
losophy is no longer a “Construc- 
tion”. It is no longer the “systema- 
tic” work of a single thinker. It is 

*In this Chapter 1 do nothing more than give a mere matter of 
fact statement, largely in the unalterable words of Bergson himself, of 
these lines of arguments Nothing has been added by me either by way 
of criticism or by way of construction to what Bergson himself says 
A re-statement in a simpler way of the important facts which Bergson 
brought to light in his lecture is absolutely necessary for ensuring the 
sympathetic understanding in the reader of the spirit of Bergson's 
thought and investigation This is what justifies the inclusion of this 
chapter in* this book 


It IS the joint effort 
of Philosophers that 
brings us nearer and 
nearer to truth 
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the progressive work of successive thinkers. It always 
needs corrections and re-touches. It progresses like 
Positive Science. And like Positive Science it is also 

"a work of Collaboration”. With these observations 

• 

Bergson proceeds t(j gather his contribution to know- 
ledge that helps the solution of the above fundamental 
prolilenis. Let us note the different lines of facts 
which he gives and which point to us the direction in 
which a solution of these problems may be found. 

THE FIRbT LINE OF FACTS 
What do we mean when we speak of Mind? By 
JMind we mean above everything else Consciousness. 

But what is Consciousness^ It is 
iiic <.iur.ici<.risiits eoiitinuallv iirescnt in every one’s 

of Cl<lli.L10USlH.SS ^ 

experience A definition cannot make 
it clear But ne may note certain of its most obvious 
features or characteristics. (1) Me- 
mory is the foremost of the charac- 

Mcniory 

teristics of Consciousness. However 
limited its extent may be. unless Memory is there, there 
can be no Con.sciousness A Consciousness which is 
unable to con.servc the Past, forgetting itself unceas- 
ingly, would be a Consciou.sness perishing and having 
to be re-born at each moment. And that is but un- 
(2) consciousness. (2) All consciousness 

Aiitici{>atiun of tlio ^ , 

fulurc is also anticipation of th® future. 


N~14 
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At any particular moment you will find that your 
mind is occupied with what now is. But, what is 
more, it is occupied witli what is about to be. 
Without attention to life, there can be no conscious- 
ness. And attention is expectation (3) And thirdly 
Consciousness is, as it were, “the 
'ihc hjphcn that hyphen which joins what has been to 
future what will be : the bridge which spans 

the past and the future.” Strictly 
speaking there is no instant which separates the past 
from the future. What we actually experience is “a 
certain span of duration composed of two parts — our 
immediate past and our imminent future.”* 

What purjiose then does this 

What IS the Func- lan • , r 

tion of Conscious- bridge Serve? What is the function 

of Consciousness? 

Before answering this question, Bergson proposes 

to answer a preliminary question. What beings are 

conscious? How far in nature docs 

The extent of Con- domain of Consciousiicss e.K- 

sciousness 

tend? In answering this question 
we should not insist on scientific certainty. For, unless 
we coincide with a particular being, it is not possible 
for us to know with scientific certainty that that being 


*The quotations in this chapter arc all taken from Bergson's Huxleji 
lecture delArered at Birmingham. 
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is Conscious. So we are only to follow an analogical 
reasoning and may expect a conclusion of a very high 
degree of probability which may perhaps amount to 
even practical certainty. 


It is held sometimes that, in man Consciousness ,'s 
directly connected with the Brain and that therefore 


An examination of 
the view that consci- 
ousness IS present 
only in those beings 
which have a Brain 


Consciousness is present only in 
those living beings which have 
Brain, and that it is absent in those 
which have no Brain. But, that 


this view is wrong may he seen from the following. Do 
wc .say that, because in us digestion is directly connected 
with the slomach, therefore only living beings with a 
stomach can digest? We do not say so. There is 
the amceba which digests. And yet it has no special 
organ for digestion. It is but such an undifferentiated 
mass The fact is only this The faculty of digesting 
is localized in the stomach, and so the stomach works 
better as it is confined to that one function only. 


In the same way, Consciousness in man is connect- 
ed with the Brain. But, from this it does not follow 
that Brain is indispensable to Con- 

Braiii is not iiidis- 

i>oiis.-ibii' 10 Consci- sciousness, that there can be no con- 
sciou^^ness \\herc there is no Brain, 
“The lower we go in the animal senes, the more the 
nervous .centres arc simplified and separate firoin one 
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another, and at last they disappear altogether, merged 
in the general mass of an organism with hardly any 
differentiation. If then, at the top of the scale of 
living beings. Consciousness is attached to very compli- 
cated nervous centres, must we not suppose that it 
accompanies the nervous system down its whole descent, 
and that when at last the nerve stulT is merged in the 
yet undifferentiated living matter. Consciousness is 
still there diffused, confused but not 

In principle consci- 
ousness IS co-exten- rcduccd to anything^” This is how 

'’I'c Bergson concludes that, theoretically 

at least, everything living is conscious, that i;i principle, 

consciousness is co-extensivc with life 


THE SECOND LINE OF FACTS 


If then, in principle, consciousness is co-extensivc 
with life, could this be so tji fart also? It is said above 


Can we say that in 
fact also conscious- 
ness IS co-extensive 
with life? 


that it is by no means by the Brain 
that consciousness works Now let 
us examine the human Brain. How 


does it function? The Brain is a 


part of the nervous system. This nervous system in- 
cludes, together with the Brain projier, the .s])inal cord, 
the nervous fibres, etc. In the spinal cord there are mecha- 
nisms set up. Each of these contains, ready to start, 
a definite action which the body can carry out at will 
according to the exigencies of any situation in life. 
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But in some cases the body does not respond automati- 
cally through the spinal cord. The stimulus first 
ascends to the Brain. From there it is sent down to the 
spinal cord where a mechanism is then called into play. 
We may ask, why is this indirect path taken? What is 
ihc purpose of this intervention of the Brain? 

The Brain is related to all the mechanisms in the 
sjiinal cord, and not to some parti- 

Thc nr.1111 K an j-gceives all 

organ of choice ■' 

kinds of stimuli, but not certain 
special kinds only “It is therefore a cross-way, where 
the nervous impulse arriving by any sensory path can 
be directed into any motor path. Or, if you prefer, it 
is a commutator, which allows the current received from 
one point of the organism to be switched in the direc- 
tion of any niolor contrivance” The purpose of the 
stimulus going off to the Brain instead of following 
the direct path is that it may set m action a most appro- 
])riatc motor mechanism which has been chosen, in- 
stead of one which is automatic, to sccitre the most 
appropriate among the innumerable ready-made res- 
ponses to the question which the circumstances address 
to it. The Brain is the organ of choice 

The lower we descend in the scale of animal series 
we find that the separation lx*tw'ccn the functions of the 
■ spinal cord and those of the Brain becomes lesB and less 
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definite, till at last there is the nervous system which is 
rudimentary and in which distinct nervous elements do 
not appear. Here the re-action is so simple that it 
appears almost mechanical. There is however hesita- 

4 

tion and groping. This indicates that there is some- 
thing voluntary. The Amoeba for instance throws its 
filaments in the presence of a food-substance and seizes 
it. These pseudopodia are really temporary organs 
and exhibit thus rudiments of choice. 

From this we find that from toj) to bottom of the 
scale of animal life, we find the faculty of choice (the 
faculty of responding to a stimulus 

There is the faculty 

o£ choice from top by movements more or less unfore- 

lLe*’ofTm.iial ulc. sccn). Now this fact strengthens 

and choice means conclusion which oiif first line 

consciousness 

of thought led us to. We said that 
consciousness conserves the past and anticijiates the 
future. This is so probably because consciousness is 
called on to make a choice. To choose we have to 
foresee what is possible and desirable for us to do; 
and we must remember the consequence of what has 
been done before This gives the answer to onr ques- 
tion whether all living beings are conscious. 

As consciousness means choice and as its role is to 
decide, we should not expect it in organisms which do 
not movei spontaneou.sly, and which have no deci.sion to 
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take. But there is really no living being which is 
absolutely devoid of spontaneous 

There is no living 

being which is com- movement. Even the vegetable is not 
8pontLcouT***'^movc- devoid of movement. The discoveries 
of Sir J.C Bose show that the faculty 
of movement and response is dormant rather than 

Consciousness on- absent in the vegetable organism. It 
ginaiiy miinam.iii in awaken when there is any use 

all llial lues, IS dor- ° ■' 

mant where I here is "WTe have to believe therefore that all 

no loiigei s]Joiit.uie- 

ous nio\uiicnt, and living beiiigs posscss this in right, 

awakens whin lifi . - 

lends U) fret actu- though not lit fact. In certain 
animals that have become parasitic, 
and in a large number of plants this faculty has been 
reduced to a mmimuin We have therefore to con- 
clude that consciousne.ss originally immanent in all that 
lives, is dormant where there is no longer spontaneous 
movement, and aivakens when life tends to free activity. 

Now', this theory may be verified in our life. We 
learn an exercise like riding on a by- 

Thc above theory 

verified in our own cycle In the beginning w'e are con- 
scious of each of the movements we 
execute. This is so liecau.se we originate the move- 
ment, because we have to tlecule and choose. But gra- 
dually the movements detennine one another mechani- 
cally. Then there is no need for choosing and decid- 
ing. Therefore, consciousness diminishes anel finally 
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disappears. And on the other hand consciousness 
attains its greatest liveliness at certain times. It awak- 
ens to its fullest intensity when there is an attack on 
our life or when there is the need for deciding a course 
of action on which depends our honour with the world 
and with ourselves “at those moments of inward crisis 
when we hesitate between two, or it may be several, 
different courses to take, when we feel that our future 
will be what we make it”. 

“The variations in the intensity of our conscious- 

Thc vauauous ^ess seeiii then to correspond to the 
the iiutnsitj of our Considerable sum of 

consciousness corrc> 

spoud to the more or choicc or to the amount of creation 

less considerable sum 

of choice or to the which our coiiducl requires. Every- 
amoiint of creation 

^^IlIch our conduct thing then leads us to believe that 
requires This is true •• • ., .1 

of consciousness m thus With COnSClOUSlieSS 111 gCllC- 

ral. If consciousness means memory 
and anticipation, it is because consciousness is synony- 
mous with choice.” 

Let us now consider the living matter in its ele- 
mentary form. What might it have 

The basis or tciu!- 

cncy of hfe at its been when it first ajipeared? It 
entry into the world 

must have been a simple protoplas- 
mic jelly like the amoeba It could change its form, and 
so was vaguely conscious And for this there must 
have bfcen two ways open to grow and evolve. 
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( 1 ) There was the path towards movements and action 


involving risk and adventure and therefore involving 


For living MaUci 
there arc two wa>s 
open to grow and to 
evolve — ^Movement oi 
Torpor, Conscious- 
ness or Unconsci- 
ousness 


consciousness. ( 2 ) And there was 
also the path of torpor and im- 
mobility. The faculty of acting and 
choosing was abandoned, and “life 
accommodated itself to obtain from 


the spot, w'here it was, all it required for its support, 
instead of going abroad to seek it This involved un- 
consciousness Life followed these two different paths. 
Speaking bioadly, \\e may say that the first marks the 
direction of the animal world, and the second marks 
the direction of the \egetable w'orld in spite of 
occasional lapses in both cases. 


Thus \NC find that even at its very entry into the 
world Life brings '‘something which encroaches on 
inert matter”. The material world 

At itb rmrj nilo 

the world Life brings is a mechanical world. Matter be- 
with it something 

whii-h cniroaches on haves 111 a determinate way. Nothing 

inert niallir J.iti . , i • , . t 

brings with it fro. uiilorescealile in it. J3ut Lite is 
and uiiprcdictabk It brings ivith it free aiid 

unpredictable movement. The living 
being chooses. "Its role is to create. In a world where 
everytlnng else is determined, a zone of indetemiina- 
tion surrounds it.” But, to create the future, life 
utilizes ivhat has been. It conserves the paftt w'hile 
N— 15 
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anticipating the future. Thus “past, present and future 
tread one on another, forming an indivisible conti- 
nuity”. Such memory and such anticipation are con- 
sciousness itself. That is how we may show that con- 
sciousness is co-extensive with life, in right, if not in 
fact. 


Matter is necessity. Consciousness is freedom. 


Life reconalis 
Matter uhich ib 
necessity or determi- 
nism, and conscious- 
ness vihich IS free- 
dom 


Thus they are opposed to each other. 
And yet life has reconciled them. 
“This is precisely what life is, — 
freedom inserting itself within 
necessity, turning it to its profit”. 


If matter does not admit any relaxation, then life would 


At particular points 
where Matter shous 
a certain elasticity, 
there is the oppor- 
tunity for consaous- 
iitss to insert itself 


not be possible. But fortunately 
matter is elastic at certain points. 
And there it is that consciousness 
inserts itself. Once installed it 


dilates and spreads and does not 


rest till it conquers the whole. 


THE THIRD LINE OF FAClb 


There are again new lines of facts which also point 
to the same conclusion. Let us consider the way in 
which the living body goes to work 

The way in which 

a living body goes to tO exeCUte movements. This con- 

execute movements .... , , 

sists in using the energy accumulated 
in fooctetuffs. These foodstuffs are unstable sub- 
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stances, which like gun-powder require only a spark to 
explode them. The plants gather from the Sun a sum 
of potential energy. This is received into the body of 
the animal which feeds on it. And 

Functions of life * 

(1) Gathering potcn- this is available there to be convert- 
tial cnerg) (2) Uti- , 

hzing It in move- ed into movements. To execute a 
movement, this imprisoned energy is 
to be liberated b)- just applying a spark. The first 
living beings ajiiiear to have hesitated between Vege- 
table and Aninial life. Life undertook both the func- 
tions, vi'/ , (1) To fabricate the explosive, and (2) to 
utilise it in movements Later, Vegetables and Animals 
became differentiated. Life split off into two king- 
doms The one specialised m the fabrication of ex- 
plosives, and the other specialised in 
exploding them. But life, as a whole, 
is a double labour of slow accumu- 
lation and sudden discharge. "Its 
task IS to ensure that matter, by a 
slow and difficult process, shall store 
potential energy and hold it available at need as kinetic 
energy Now what could a free cause do, — a cause 
which although unable to break the necessity to which 
matlci is subject would >ct be able to bend it. — a cause 
which, although able to excrci.se but a very small 
influence on niatter, yet should propose to obtain move- 


I.ifc M’lil u|> into 
two kiiigdums. the 
vegetable speeialising 
HI gathering energy, 
.mil till animal in 
u<:iiig It up in movi- 
ments 
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ments ever more powerfully in a direction ever more 
freely chosen? Would it not behave exactly in this 
way? It would strive to have nothing more to do, in 
order to release an energy which it had caused matter 
slowly to accumulate than touch a spring or apply a 
spark.” 

Let us again consider another line of facts. Con- 
sidei' the idra which precedes an action m a conscious 
being. What is it that marks a man of action, the man 
that leaves his impression on the events in which he is 
called on to take part? It is a 

What characterises 

a man of action is a “momentary vision which embraces 
momentary vision 

which embraces the the whole colirse of cvcnts in one 

whole course of . „ . .j 

cents in one pur- purview' . The greater his hold 

on the past in hi.s present vision, the 
heavier is the mass he is pushing against the even- 
tualities preparing His action, like an arrow^ flies 
forward with the greater force, the more tensely in 
memory or in experience his idea had been strung”. 

Let us now think of our usual consciousness “In 
its briefest moment consciousness embraces thousands 
of millions of vibrations which for inert matter are 
successive.” When I open and close my eyes in rapid 
succession I experience a succession of visual sensations, 
each of which is the condcn.salion of a long history. 
These billions of vibrations are a series of events which 
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might take me thousands of years to count. Yet these 


In the case of 
sensation the billions 
of events which 
would fill thirty cen- 
turies of matter oc- 
cupy only a second 
of consciousness 


dull events which would fill thirty 
centuries of matter occupy only a 
second of my consciousness which 
is able to contract them into one 
picturesque sensation of light. The 


same thing is true of all the other sensations also. 


“Placed at the confluence of consciousness and matter, 


sensation cojidenses, into the duration which belongs 
to us and characterises our consciousness, immense 
periods of what we can call by analogy the duration 
of things” Why does our percep- 

Pcrception con- 

tracis material events tion contract material events in this 

in this way, so that 

our action mav domi- way? This IS SO m order that our 
natc them j • ^ c- 

action may dominate them. Suppose 
the necessity inherent in matter is such that sometimes 
it yields, though only within restricted limits. In such 
a case how must consciousness proceed if it would 
insert a free action into such a material world? It would 


adopt the above method, viz., contracting material 
events. 


The innumerable instants of the material world 
can be held in one single instant of the conscious life, 
so that the desired action of consciousness could 
sum up within it the indeterminations almost infini- 
tesimal which each of the moments of mattes' admits. 
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The teaision of the In Other words, the tension of the 
scious being is the duration of a conscious being is the 
of^*actmg^ **of*°The ‘"^^sure of its power of acting, of the 
quantity of free activ- quantity of free creative activity it 

ity It can introduce ' , 

into the world can introduce into the world. 

Thus this new line of facts also leads us to the 
same conclusion as the former line. Either in the case 
of the act which consciousness decrees, or in the case 
of the perception which prepares that act, we find that 
consciousness appears as a force or activity seeking to 
insert itself in matter in order to gel 

We find that con- .... 

sciousness appears as possession of it and tUm it tO itS 

LekmT ”o “‘nS We find that it works in two 

Itself in Matter in complimentary ways (1) "By an 
order to get posses- ^ j ^ ^ 

Sion of It and turn explosive action it liberates instant- 

it to Its profit 

ly in the chosen direction, energy 
which Matter has been accumulating during a long 
time.” (2) “By a work of contraction it gathers into 
a single instant the incalculable number of small events 
which matter holds distinct, as when we sum up in a 
word the immensity of a history.” 

THE CONVERGENCE OF THE ABOVE DIFFERENT 
LINES OF FACTS 

Let us now survey from the converging point 
these different lines of facts. On the one hand there is 
Matter, Aibject to necessity, almost devoid of memory. 
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On the other hand, there is Consciousness, Memory 
with freedom. Continuity of creation in the Duration in 
which there is real growth. This is a duration wherein 

the past is preserved indivisible, a Duration which 

• 

grows and transforms from moment to moment like the 
plant of the fairy tale. In Creative Evolution it has 
been shown that Matter is action continually unmaking 
itself, or using itself up, and is therefore the inverse of 
Consciousness, and that on the other hand Conscious- 
ness ]s action unceasingly creating and enriching itself. 
If this is so, then neither Matter nor Consciousness can 
be explained apart from each other. In the whole 
evolution of life on earth we find 

A crossing of 

Matter bj a Creative “a crossing of Matter by a Creative 

consciousness . 

Consciousness, an effort to set free 
by force of ingenuity and invention, something which 
in the animal still remains imprisoned and is only finally 
released when we reach man” 

The scientific investigations since Laiuarch and 
Darwin more and more confirm the idea of an Evolu- 
tion of Species from one anothci, the organised forms 
from the simpler. Science has also shown that along 
the whole Evolution of Life living lieings must be 
adapted to the conditions of the environment But this 
fact explains rather the arrest of life in certain forms 
than explain the moment of Life which cafries the 
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organization higher and higher. Even a very inferior 
organism succeeds in maintaining its life and is as well 
adapted as ours to the conditions of its existence. Some 
living forms which we see to-day have come down 
through ages quite unchanged. So then it is an interest- 
ing question to ask, why Life did not stop at some one 
definite point, why it has gone on. Why does Life, which 
has succeeded in adapting itself, go on complicating 
Itself more and more dangerously? There can be only 
one answer to this. And that is that Life went on 
thus complicating itself on account of “an impulse 
driving it to take ever greater and greater risks towards 
Its goal of an ever higher and higher 

An impulse drives ” o o 

life to take ever efficiency” Even a rough survey 

greater and grcatci 

nskfi towards its of the evolution of life gives us the 

goal of an ever high- , , . . , . , 

er and higher cirin- assurance that this impulse is real- 
ity. Bergson shows in Creative 
Evolution how this vital impulse or the ‘elan’, meeting 
with resistance in the Matter which it has had to use, 
needed to sjilit itself up to distribute along different 
lines of evolution the tendencies it bore with it. 

“I’hings have happened just as though an immense 
current of consciousness interpenetrated with poten- 
tialities of every kind, had traversed Matter to draw it 
towards organization and make it, notwithstanding that 
it is necessity itself, an instrument of freedom. But 
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consciousness narrowly escaped from being ensnared. 
Matter enfolding it bends it to its own unconsciousness. 
On certain lines of evolution, those of the vegetable 
world in particular, automatism and unconsciousness 
are the rule”. On other lines however consciousness 
succeeded in freeing itself sufficiently for the individual 
to acquire a certain latitude of choice ; but the necessities 
of existence restrict the power of choosing to a simple 
aid of the need to live. “With man alone a sudden 
bound is made; the chain is broken.” 

Reproduction and Evolution are Life itself. Both 
are the manifestations of an inward impulse They 
are the manifestations of the two-fold need of increas- 
ing in number and wealth by multiplication in space and 
complication in time, of two instincts, which make their 
appearance with life, and which later become the two 
great motives m human activity, Love and Ambition. 
There appears to be "a force working, seeking to free 
itself from trammels and also to 

The peculiar cha- . .r • r , 

ractenstic of this surpass itself, to give first all it has 

tte“facult*oVdraw- something more than it 

ing from itself moic [13,3”. This is what mind or con- 
than It contains 

sciousiiess is. Its peculiar charac- 
teristic is that it has the faculty of drawing from itself 
more than it contains. It has however to encounter 
obstacles. There is Matter to offer it resistance. “The 
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evolution of life, from its early organisms up to man, 
presents to us the image of a current of consciousness 
flowing against Matter, determined 

A current of con- 
sciousness flowing to force ^for itself a subterranean 

against matter 

passage, making tentative attempts 
to the right and to the left, pushing more or less ahead, 
for the most part encountering rock and breaking itself 
against it, and yet in one direction at least, succeeding 
in piercing its way through and emerging into the light. 
That direction is the line of evolution which ends in 
man”. 

WHY DOES MIND ENGAGE ITSEI.F IN THIS ENTERPRISE 
OF BORING A TUNNEL THROUGH MATTER? 

Here also to answer this question we have to fol- 
low several lines of facts and see on what point they 
converge. We shall now consider certain facts con- 
cerning psychical life, psycho-physiological relation, the 
moral ideal and the social progress. 

There is matter and there is consciousness con- 
fronting each other. IMatter brings precision and divi- 
sion. But thought or consciousness is continuity. In 
all continuity there is indistinctness. For a thought to 
become distinct it must be expressed in words and the 
words must be set down side by side on a sheet of 
paper. Mere thought costs little of toil. This is true 
also in the case of a work of art which is only conceived, 
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or a poem which is no more than a dream. “It is the 
material realization of the poem in words, of the artistic 


conception in statue or picture, 

It is by an effort 

that we draw out which demands eflFort”. This effort 

from the Self more • , 

than what it had thoug-h toilsome, IS a precious effort 
It is precious because we draw out 
from the Self more than what it had already and thus we 


This effort is pre- 
cious because we arc 
raised abo\ c our- 
selves But this IS 
impossible w ithout 
the resistance which 
matter offers Thus 
matter is at one and 
the same time obsta- 
cle, instrument and 
stimulus Creation is 
the off-spring of the 
union between Matter 
and Spirit 


are raised above ourselves. But this 
effort IS not possible without Matter. 
“By the resistance Matter offers 
and by the docility with which we 
endow, it is at one and the same 
time obstacle, instrument and stimu- 
lus”. That IS why it may be better 
to say that spirit, instead of being 
opposed to Matter, is Avedded to 


Matter, and that Creation is tlie offspring of this union. 


Nature gives us a sign by which we may know that 
our destiny is attained at some particular time. Thai 
sign is “joy ” — not pleasure. Pleasure is onl)' a contri- 
vance by which Nature devises to obtain for us the 
preserz'afio)! of life but not the croliilioii of life or 
Creation of life. But on the other hand it is joy that 
indicates the approval of the direction in which Life 
is striving to move It is joy that “alwaj's announces 
that Life has succeeded, gained ground, conquered. If 
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we take this into account we find that wherever there 

Wherever there is joy, there is Creation. The richer 
joy there is creation, creation, the deeper is the joy. 

The mother is joyous at the sight of her child, because 

it is she that has created it. The 

In every domain 

the triumph of life is merchant developing his business is 
creation 

joyous because he has started an 
enterprise which prospers. Take even the joy of an 
artist, the joy of an in\'entor, or the joy of a thinker 
like Archimedes who jumped up naked from his bath 
shouting out with joy ‘eureka, eureka’ They are all 
joyous because they are conscious that they have brought 
something new to the world, because they have brought 
something to life, because they have added their contri- 
bution to the Creative Evolution of the world. It is 
a profound error to say that these persons work for 
glory or honour merely. They seek approbation only 
to reassure themselves about the direction in which they 
are thrusting their self. But the hero that is abso- 
lutely sure of having produced a work or created some- 
thing that w'ill endure and live care nothing for praise 
and feels far above glory, liecause he is a Creator and 
feels the joy, the ‘Ananda’ of a God. “If then in every 
domain the triumph of life is Creation, must wc not 
suppose that human life has its goal in a creation which, 
unlike that of an artist or a philosopher, can 
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Human life has its 
goal in a Creation 
which can be pur- 
sued by all men — 
Creation of self by 
self, the growing of 
the personality by 
an effort which draws 
much from little, and 
adds unceasingly to 
whatever wealth the 
world contains 


be pursued always by all men — Crea- 
tion of self by self, the growing 
of the personality by an effort 
which draws much from little, 
something from nothing and adds 
unceasingly to whatever wealth the 
world contains?”* 


Let us now consider the case of outside Nature. 

We find the joy of creation there 

We find joy of 

creation in outside also. It is “an immense inflores- 

nature also 

cence of imforeseeable novelty”. The 
force or the spirit that animates it seems to create for 
the love of it What an endless variety of vegetable 
and animal species! On each it confers the absolute 
value of a great work of art. It seems to have devot- 
ed as much attention on a tiny blooming flower as on 
a huge mountain. “It seems to be as much attached 
to the first comer into w'orld as to man himself”. That 


•Compare these words with the following words which Bergson 
uttered in an address at a prize-distribution — "Strne then lo sustain this 
fire of energy withm you, call upon your powers, concentrate your 
attention, bring to bear the utmost strength of your will, so that your 
intelligence may attain the fullness of its range Co down into the 
depths of yonr being and bring thence to the surface all that there is 
— nay more than there is — within you Remember that the will can 
perform this miracle , you hat c only to demand that it shall " — Quoted 
by Riihe and Paul in “Henri Bergson — \ii Account of his Life" — ^ifac- 
mdlan & Co, p. 29 ' 
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spirit then seems to create lovingly, for nothing, for 
the mere joy of it. 

If we take again the moralist into consideration we 
find that his standpoint Ts even higher. In man, 

especially among the best of men, 

The moral man is 

a creator in the the Vital movement i.s most effective 

highest degree 

In him wc find the creative current 
of moral life” running deepest. It is the moral man 
who is the creator in the highest degree. He is the 
great success of life. He is called on at every moment 
“to lean on the totality of his past in order to bring 
his weight to bear more effectively on the future” He 
is the man “whose action, itself intense, is also capable 
of intensifying the action of other men, and itself gene- 
rous, can kindle fires on the hearth of genero.sity” 
“The men of moral grandeur, particularly those Avhose 
inventive and simple heroism has opened new paths of 
virtue, are revealers of metaphysical truth. Although 
they are the culminating point of evolution, yet they are 
nearest the source and they enable us to perceive the 
impulsion which comes from the deep ” They are like 
the volcanoes at whose summit the earth’s hidden fire 
appears. We may be able to penetrate by an act of 
intuition to the life principle itself, by studying these 
great lives and by striving to experience sympatheti- 
cally wha't they experience. 
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If we take social life into account, here too we find 

In social life too innumerable obstacles, 

we find that life is struggling to eliminate contradic- 
ivorkiiig to obtain the 

greatest quantity, the tions between individual wills and 
highest qualities of social will and between the wills of 
of creation and evo- different and diverse societies, we 
find that life is working to obtain 
the greatest quantity, the richest variety, the highest 
qualities of invention and effort, of creation and 
evolution. 


Thus all these lines of thought clearly lead 
us to the conclusion that the Consciousness in 


its passage through Matter prepares itself for 
a more and more efficient action, for an in- 


Thc above lines of 
thought lead us to 
the conclusion that 
consciousness in its 
passage through 

matter prepares itself 
for a more and mciic 
elBcieiit action — for 
an intcnscr life, and 
that life IS a life of 
striving, a need for 
invention, a creative 
evolution 


tenser life, and that Life is a 
life of striving, a need for in- 
vention, a creative evolution. We 
can do no better than quote the thrill- 
ing words which Bergson uttered at 
Birmingham when he delivered his 
Huxley lecture "If we now take 
into account that the mental activ- 


ity of the man overflows his cerebral activity, that his 
brain is a store-house of motor habits but not of memo- 
ries, thai the other functions of thought are even more 
independent of the Brain than Memory is, tha’t preser- 
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vation and even intensification of personality are not 
only possible but even probable after the disintegration 
of the body, shall we not suspect that, in its passage 
through the Matter which it finds here, consciousness 

4 

is tempering itself like steel and preparing itself for a 
more efficient action, for an intenser life? That life 
as 1 imagine it, is still a life of striving, a need of 
invention, a creative evolution?” 



CHAPTER XI 
FREEDOM* 


THE UNIQUE CON'CEPTION OF FREEDOM- 
PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL 

I PASis from State to state. Sensations, feelings, 
volitions and ideas are all “the changes into which 
my existence is divided and which 

Our Personality 

“Duration" is the Lolour it in lurns”j. I change with- 
stuff I am made of . , , 

out ceasing, but the change is not a 
mere past^age from one state to the next. Every feel- 
ing, every desire, every idea and every volition is under- 
going change every moment. Thus the ‘state’ is but 
change, and the change from state to state is one con- 
tinuous change /\nd my memory is there carrying 
the past into the iiresenl. 1 change without ceasing, 
and 1 r/7‘070 as 1 change ’Duration’ then is the stuff 
1 am made of. “It gnaws into the future’’ and “swells 
as it advances’’ % The thousand incidents that arise. 


* “Fi i-< iloiii IS tliL rchitiun ol the Cnncri'li .Srlf to (Ik act whicli it 
perforins Uiit this rdatioii i<> iiidoriiutblc, just because vc are free" 
Wc can analysi .1 thing hut not a process Wc can break up extensity 
but not diiiaiion Sre Uergsou Time .uid Frcc-will, p 219 
tUcrgsoii* Creative E\oIutioii, Ciiaptcr 1, page 1 
tBeigsoii Cicativc Evolution, p 5, 

N— 17 
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though they appear discontinuous, ih fact “stand out 
against the continuity of a back-ground on which they 
are designed”. They are like “the beats of the drum 
which break forth here and there in the symphony”. 

The “deeper states of the Self,” then, do not “stand 
in juxta-position, but they “permeate and melt into one 
another”, and each is “tinged with 
of the Self permeate colourmg, which they assume m 

^ definite person, and 
which comes to each of them by the 
reflection from all the others”. In each the “soul is re- 
flected”, in each the “whole personality” is present. And, 
a “free act” is just the “outer manifestation of this 
inner state”, “since the Self alone will have been the 
author of it, and since it will express the whole of the 
Self.” For, the act does not then 
express some superficial idea, almost 
external to ourselves, distinct and 
easy to account for, “but agrees with 
the whole of our most intimate feel- 
ings, thoughts and aspirations, with that particular 
conception of life which is equivalent of all our past 

experience ”. All our past experience is preserved, 

is “leaning over the present which is about to join it, 
pressing against the portals of consciousness”* which 


The 'free act’ 
agrees with the whole 
of our most intimate 
fechngs, thoughts and 
aspirations, with all 
our past experience 


^’Bergson* Creative Evolution, p 5, 
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would fain leave it outside under the pressure of neces- 
sity. Our character may be said to be in a way the 
“condensation” of our past history. 

shooTs, growT” M*d It is with our entire past, including 
ripens \nthout ccas- j ^ ^ desire, 

will and act. And this past is made 
manifest to us in it.s impulse, and is felt in the form of 
tendency. This past constitutes our personality which 
“shoots, grows and ri])ens without ceasing”.* 


This entire past which thus constitutes our funda- 


mental self is not stirred up and 


The deeper depths 
of the past, which 
constitute our funda- 
mental self, are stir- 
red up in moments of 
solemn crisis when 
free acts issue 


pressed into acts in our ordinary daily 
life, in which is to be found only 
“the spatial and social representa- 
tion” of the fundamental self. But 
it is only “at the great and solemn 


crisis, decisive of our reputation 


with others, and yet more with ourselves, that we choose 
in defiance of what is conveniently called a motive. .” 
It is there that the fundamental self is touched. It 


is there that (he endeavouring, striving, active princi- 
ple prompts and controls what Stuart calls “the valua- 
tion process”. It is there that the deeper depths of 
the pregnant past arc stirred up. It is there that the 


* Bergson Creative Evolution, pp .S, 6. 
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glimmering candle-light of intellect gives place to the 
broad search-light of intuition, which discloses every 
sinuosity of the situation. And it is there that finally 
the "free act”* is thrown. 

As the self passes through more and more of such 
situations, and as it throws more and more of free acts, 
the birth-throes become less and less 

The character of painful, the valuation process be- 
our evolution The 

freedom which Berg- coiiies Icss and less difficult; and 
son ascribes to human . 

activity. then the free acts will begin to fall 

as gently as “ripened fruits”. And 
all are free acts, if only they involve the whole of our 
personality and are truly ours. Since they are free 
acts they could not have been foreseen, even though 
their antecedents explain them when 

A free act cannot have been accomplished, 

be foreseen * 

Though the free act is the realizing 
of an intention, it differs from it in its being the present 
and new reality. Mechanism and Finahsm are only 
external views of our conduct, whose intellectuality only 
they grasp. "But our conduct slips between them and 


*Every attempt to define a free act brings us to the question "Can 
time be adequately represented by spaced" Though freedom is the 
clearest of facts, the diihcultics of the problem arise from ‘the desire 
to endow duration with the same attributes as cxtcnsity, to intcrjirct 
a succession by a simultaneity, and to express the idea of freedom in a 
language into which it is obviously untranslatable" — Bergson Time and 
Free-will, pp 219-221 
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extends much further”. It is fundamentally creative, 
and is unique and individual; and “no rules can ever be 
sufficient” for creation. No external personality, 
however great and good, can be the 

Our conduct is > 

fundamentally crea- ideal that has the right and the worth 
tive. 

enough to be copied out in its 
entirety, even though that were possible at all “Such 
is the character of our own evolution; and such also 
without doubt, the character of the evolution of life.” 

If such is the freedom which Bergson ascribes to 
human activity in its deepest form, and if such a free- 
dom has never been before ascribed 
doiT***”**"** human activity, then it is impos- 

sible to suspect that there could ever 
be a levelling down of the personal in Bergson’s identi- 
hcalion of the personal freedom with the natural or 
impersonal freedom And if there 
the impersonal to could possibly be no such levelling 

then surely there must be a 
levelling up of the impersonal to the 
plane of the personal far above the level at which it is 
placed normally. Wherein and how then is such a 
levelling up found possible by Bergson^ 

The philosophy of life in general, which Bergson 
leads us to, claims to transcend, like the philosophy of 
personal freedom, both Mechanism and ’Finalism, 
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and is nearer to the second doctrine. The 

The philosophy of organised world is a harmonious 

life in general which admits of lllUch dis- 

Bergson leads us to 

Bergson’s Modified cord. Each individual, like man, 
Finahsm • 

retains only a certain impetus from 
the universal vital impulsion and “tends to use this 
energy in its own interest," whence arises possible con- 
flicts with other forms of life. Hence harmony is 
‘behind’ and not ‘before’, and is due to “an identity of 
impulsion and not to a common aspiration.’’ 


There is no end, no finality, we can assign to life, 
as there is no end, no finality in 


There is no end, 
no finahty, that wc 
can assign to life, 
just as there is no 
end, no finality, in 
human conduct There 
is no pre-existing 
model which is to be 
realized 


human conduct. There is no pre- 
existing model w'hich is to be realised. 
The action dilTers from a model or 
motive or intention if there could be 
any such, in its being in the present, 
in its newness. And so it is, as we 


have seen, in the case of man. The future cannot be 
read in the present. Prediction is impossible. 


Life does not work as our intellect presents it 
Life wherever it be, either in man or in lieast, moves, 
The reality of life progresses and endures in time. In 

is undoubtedly crea- , t , , 

tive, IS productive of time the Same cannot be reproduced. 

SSids^and’^ttn^ The reality of life is undoubtedly 
cends its o^n being Qj-gativc, i.c., ‘“productivc of eAFccts 
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in which it expands and transcends its own being.” 
Duration is the stuff of animal life, just as 
it is of human life In pressing its past into 
the present lies the freedom of the animal or even the 
vegetable, just as it is in the case of man The whole 
past is behind pushing it when life flows and shoots or 
sprouts into action, either in the case of man or beast. 
The freedom of man or personal freedom consists in 
the capacity to create “just that way of acting in a 
concrete situation which gives free expression to the 
living individuality of the total endeavouring self. . . ”* 
And this is the case anywhere else where life is. The 
circumstances of an animal or any organism are not 
“a mould into which life is inserted and whose form 
life adopts”. There is no form for itself, suited to 
the circumstances which are made 

Ijfc must create 

form for itself suited for it. It Will havc lo make the best 
to the circumstances - , . 

which arc made for of these cii ciunstances, neutralize 
their inconveniences and utilize their 
advantages, in short, rapond to outer actions by build- 
ing up a machine which has no resemblance to them. 
Such adapting is "not rcpcatiiu/, but replyimj”. an 
entirely different thing.f But this replying or res- 
ponding is not a calculated solution lo the problem set 


*Thc Kc\ Dr A G Hogg Unpublished notes of theiycar 1917. 
f Bergson : Creative Evolution, p. 61. 
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out in the conditions. But it consists in the active 
cutting out a form into Matter by 

The simpliaty of 

the vital effort in man the ever-growing and ever-strength- 
and in animal . . . „ ,, „ , • 

emng vital eiiort, an effort of far 
greater depth than the individual effort, an effort far 
more independent of circumstances”. It is the sim- 
plicity of such an effort alone that can explain the 
contrast between the infinite complexity of an organ 
and the extreme simplicity of the function. It was 
thus that the development of an eye like that of the 
mollusc and of the vertebrates was possible It was 
thus again that the organism of man evolved out of 
that of the monkey And it is exactly in the same 
manner that the free acts of man arc possible. 

Life in man and in animal is nothing but a ten- 
dency to act This tendency in man is the manifesta- 
tion of the entire past in the present 
Life in man and in gjyes birth lo frec acts which 

animal is nothing 

but a tendency to act take place ill time which is flowing. 

In beings other than human, the 
tendency exhibits itself in creating or bettering and 
developing forms suited to the circumstances made for 
it, without being restricted lo mere repeating The 
direction of this action is not [ire-deterinined 'rhi.s 

action, as the human action, presents to some extent, 

« 

the character of contingency and implies at least a 
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rudiment of choice. And “choice involves the antici- 


The direction of 
this activity is not 
pre-deternuned, but 
presents to some ex- 
tent the character of 
contingency 


patory idea of several possible 
actions”, so that the possibilities of 
action need be marked out before the 
action actually takes place. The 
capacity to mark out these possibi- 


lities of action is supplied by the visual perception. 


The animal is free to increase the vision by increasing 
the complexity of the visual organ. 


The personal freedom and what is called the im- 
personal freedom are then identical. For Bergson 
there is no difference of freedom in 

Tht difference of 

freedom in life is life e.xcept oiily ill degree. If there 
only 111 degree infinite possibilities of action for 

man, and if there arc only limited number of possibi- 
lities for animal, the difference is due to the relative 
complexity of their organisms. But the organisms, 
whether animal or human, are due again only to the 
vital impetus that i.s common to both. 

So Bergson’s identification of the personal freedom 

with that of impcr.soiial freedom does not amount to 

a levelling i/oti'ii of the personal to 

Man is supreme the level of the impersonal, but to a 
over the natural level 

of life on account of levelling Up of the impersonal to the 

the higher degree ... , , i ^ ■ 

of his freedom. height of the personal But in spite 

of this identification Bergson estab- 


N— 18 
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lishes the supremacy of man over the natural level of 
life. His freedom is of the same kind as that of the 
natural, but is of a far higher degree. “It is given 

to man to continue the vital movement indefinitely, 

• 

although he does not draw along with him all that life 
carries in itself.” “It is as if a vague and formless 
being, whom we call as we will, man or super-man, had 
sought to realise himself, and had succeeded only by 
abandoning a part of himself on the way. The losses 
are represented by the rest of the animal world, or even 
by the vegetable world.”* 

But Bergson persists in saying that humamty is 
not isolated in the Nature that it dominates. “As the 
smallest grain of dust is bound 

is not isolated tn the “P With OUT entire solar system, 
Nature that it domi- along With It in that undivid- 

ed movement of descent which is 
materiality itself, so all organised being from the 
humblest to the highest, from the first origins of life 
to the time in which we are, and in all places, in all 
times, do but evidence a single impulsion, the inverse 
of the movement of matter, and in itself indivisible. 
All the living hold together, and all yield to the same 
tremendous push. The animal takes its stand on the 
plant, man bestrides animality, and the whole of 


*fiergson; Creative Evolution. 
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humanity, in space and in time, is one immense army 


All the living hold 
together, and yielding 
to the same tremen- 
dous push, beat down 
every resistance 


galloping beside and before and be- 
hind each of us in an overwhelming 
charge able to beat down every 
resistance and clear the most formid- 


able obstacles, perhaps even death.”* 


♦Bergson Creative Evolution, p 285. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE MORAL PROBLEM • A CONSTRUCTIVE THEORY 
CRITICISM OF THE THEORY OF SELF-REALIZATION 
AND OF OTHER THEORIES 

A CONSTRUCTIVE THEORY FOR THE SOLUTION OF THE 
ETHICAL PROBLEM, SUGGESTED ON THE LINES OF 
BERGSONIAN THOUGHT. A WAY OF GETTING OVER THE 
RECURRING METAPHYSICAL DIFFICULTIES INVOLVED 
IN THE ETHICAL PROBLEM 

The whole struggle of human life with the facts 
of the situation arises from the “deep-seated desire in 
The moral pro- experience richer and more 

contented than that which is as yet 
ours”. Our life then is a struggle and striving to get 
that which we have not, and to become that which we 
are not. If such is our life, an inactive, empty or 
qualityless God cannot be the ideal of our life-activity. 
Then the problem arises as to what is the kind of activity 
that should be the ideal of our life and that we should 
bestow on our God? 

However exalted and far-reaching it may be, the 
moral ideal remains primarily the 

The disappointment 

and failure that man ideal of an individual, “the formula 

seems to be doomed . . , , 

to m his moral en- m which an individual finds the most 

deavour. , coherent and adequate account of his 
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own most deeply-rooted preferences.” Difficulties 
naturally arise from such an ideal. Conflicts arise at 
certain stages of human development between the 
claims of self and the claims of society. In addition 
to these conflicts an irreconcilable contradiction creeps 
into the individual’s own experience. The end must 
be capable of attainment and of being enjoyed within 
the limits of the individual’s life For otherwise, since 
the w'hole struggle arises from the deep-seated desire 
for an experience richer and more contented than that 
which is as yet his, man must be doomed from cradle 
to hopeless disappointment and irremediable failure. 
And, again, the end just because it is an ethical end, 
must be incapable of being completely realised For, 
as a moral being, man can never exist without some 
unreached ideal to serve as a spur to his activity.* 
Shall we accept something like the “universal” of 
Aristotle (euergeia akinests) and conceive a “Being 
which has realized all its potentia- 
Anstotle’s "Uni- lities” as our God?t Then, the pro- 
Zms.s-^s niise is a state of peaceful activity, 

of moral endeavour transcending time and change, 

preserves itself in an harmonious 
equipoise, — a perfect state of “Blissful activity”, 

♦Compare PCS Schitlci 'Riddles of the Sphinx,’ pp 120-122 
tP C S Schiller Humanism, Essay XI on Activitji and Sub- 
stance. 
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wherein the ‘^Bliss’’ consists of the harmonious equi- 
poise secured against the irruption of intrusive discords, 
and the "Acfwify” consists in merely trying to retain 

that stale. Such a blessed state will be the culmina- 

« 

tion of a life of loyalty to ethical conviction and of 
honest moral endeavour. And the means by which 
man can live such a life, we are told, are (a) true know- 
ledge, (b) self-mastery, and (c) sound physical health. 
But the first condition is impossible to satisfy, for 
every puzzle solved gives rise to a multitude of un- 
solved ones so that the result is only the sad discovery 
of the extent of our own ignorance. The second con- 
dition, self-mastery, is purely negative and worthless; 
and if it has any ethical value, it derives it from the 
nature of the positive ideals which it is the negative 
condition of realizing. And, lastly, health by itself is 
no satisfactory end for which to live 

Thus, we have to say that our end that is to be felt 
as worth striving for, must be infinite and infinitely 
remote. But if it must thus be in- 

Tfais is an infinite- 
ly distant ideal So finite, it must be out of the reach of 
it makes all moral . 

action meaningless attainment. And, the ‘infinitely dis- 
and worthless tant” ideal makes all moral action 

meaningless and worthless. The history of the religious 
life of individuals and nations bears testimony to the 
mischievous ravages of the fatal devotion to so 
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perverse a moral doctrine. The fimdamental contradic- 
tion which is thus inherent in our 
between the Form position as moral agents, IS, as 
EtLt* “Problem of 

Conduct ',* in the “guise of a discre- 
pancy between the form and the content of ethics.” 
Nothing in the end is really worthy except the "Good 
will”. But the good will is an empty form. To say 
that the good will is the will that wills the good, and 
again to say that the “Good” is nothing else but the 
“Good will” is to revolve in an empty circle. Good 
will alone is said to be adequate to afford final con- 
tentment to our moral aspirations. But to will the 
good will is to will an empty form, which is incapable 
of being attained. Thus we find that we cannot escape 
the conviction that an inevitable note of sadness and 
weariness is inseparable from all earnest moral 
endeavour. 


And now let us suppose that Aristotle’s “blissful 


activity”, transcending time and change, can somehow 


The motionless per- 
fection of the Aris- 
totelian ideal Even 
if It can be realized, 
it stultifies, but docs 
not complete, the 
moral endeavour it 
is “the very haven 
of quietism” 


be attained in our life. And what 
is our lot then? No progress is pos- 
sible there in that “perfection”, for 
there all potentialities are already 
actualized. It is in the words of 


* Taylor. Problem of Conduct, Chapters VII- VIII. ' 
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Boyce Gibson, “the very haven of quietism”. This 
motionless perfection, “suffused with a glow of aesthetic 
delight,” “does not complete but stultifies the moral 
endeavour”, which is so vital for human life. “Aspira- 
tion here yields its morality as it passes over into 
fruition, and the fruition itself is but a poor reward for 
a forgotten morality.” This blissful kingdom of mono- 
tonous perfection is too narrow to hold back the 
aspiring soul struggling to soar far beyond. 

If such an ideal is thus doubly unsatisfactory, 
firstly because the ideal seems to be impossible of attain- 
ment, and secondly because though it may be achieved 
it cannot yield complete satisfaction, — what else 
can lie a better ideal ? What else may be a more potent 
antidote against moral weariness and despondency ? 
Can what is called the “modern ideal” be a solution to 
this perplexing problem? 

We shall cease to think that each one of us is an 
end in himself, and think as Nietzche asks us to think. 

The Modern .deal ^ach as “something that must be 
of Nietzche overcome, or as a bridge and path 

to the overman”. My ethical end then must be capa- 
Here Humanity is ble of at least approximate realiza- 

^^T'1;ur‘as“an ^ion by my own efforts and within 

end The individual Jjfg Qf myself. And SUCh 

is both the means 

and the ehd. realization must itself be regarded 
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as a means to something beyond itself — a means to the 
ultimate production, by the ethical co-operation of 
mankind in general, of “a civilisation in which human 
beings shall, as far as possible, be the actual controllers 
of their own destiny.” This ideal seems to be satis- 
factory and quite practicable, for Humanity is not con- 
ceived as a means but as an end, and the individual is 
both the means and the end But is this ideal free 
from contradictions? 


My individual life is both the means and the end. 
My hard-won moral gains are not lost. For I can hand 
them on as my voluntary contribution towards the 
creation or the perpetuation of a type of society which 
permanently embodies my highest hopes and cherished 
ideals.’^' And now, supposing the ideal of a perfect 
society is once realized, let us examine if that would 
then really provide full and complete satisfaction for 
the desires and endeavours of its 


The antithesis be- constituent members. A^'’ill not the 
tween the desirable 

and the attainable old antithesis between the desirable 


exists in the case o£ 
this ideal also 


and the attainable still haunt the 


member of this “perfect” commun- 


ity? Suppose, the member of that perfect commun- 


ity has still an ethical ideal, then his ideal like our 


*Compare F C.S Schiller's ideal of 'Perfect individuals in a per- 
fect society’ Riddles of the Sphinx, pp 233-235. 

N— 19 
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own, is something which is never ultimately reached 
but recedes like the ever receding horizon as he 
advances towards it. Suppose, on the other hand, that 
he has no unsatisfied longings or unfulfilled ideals. Then 

c 

we must pronounce him not a man, or if a man at all, 
an unhappy man. He would be worse off, in fact, than 
we, his predecessors. For, we have at least the as- 
yet-dimly imagined ideal of a perfect common-wealth 
before us to stimulate us to moral exertion. But he, 
with nothing but the mere perpetuation of the present 
to care for, is condemned by his very perfection to a 
life of “un-ideal” unsatisfactory routine. If then the 
inhabitant of this future stale wishes to have ethical 
experience he should have before him a still more per- 
fect state of existence, which will be as remote to him 
as his is to us. So, the perfect common-wealth, in 


The 'perfect com- 
mon-wealth' — though 
valuable as a regu- 
lative model — IS yet 
an ‘illusory ideal’. 


Other words, though valuable as a 
regulative model, must be pronounc- 
ed as an “illusory ideal”. Once again, 
we have no choice left between “in- 


finite and unending progress” and “predestined failure”. 
And once again we are brought to notice the note of 
sadness ingrained in the very nature of morality. All 
the elements of contradiction which beset the “Aristote- 


lian ideal” beset likewise this seemingly most ultimate, 
and practically the most satisfying formulation of the 
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moral endeavour. What other ideal can we look to 
next? 


The central flaw of the ethical experience, we are 
told by Bradley,'*' is the secret aspiration of the moral 
man to obtain “individual perfection”, which is a con- 
tradiction in terms. For, perfection 

Individual perfec- 
tion— a contradiction and finite individuality are mutually 

in terms 

incompatible. “Nothing is ultimate- 
ly perfect except the universe of being as a whole, 
and you cannot therefore be perfect except in some 
sense in which you are more than a finite individual”. 
.So, if moral experience is to be raised above the level 
of the antitheses and contradictions which beset it as 


mere morality, it needs to be transformed into a higher 
form of experience in which we are something more 
than man. The contradictions in 

Moral experience 

transformed into Re- the moral experience, are due to the 

ligious experience to , . . - 

avoid the contradic- retention, as a characteristic form 

tions which beset it , . ^ j' j.- c 

of experience, of the distinctions of 
past, present and future, t.e., the temporal character of 
moral experience itself, in virtue of which ideal and 
achievement inevitably fall apart. And so. “if we are 
to find an experience in which human craving and as- 
piration may find a satisfaction, which is neither tran- 
sitory nor illusory, it must l>e the experience of a type 


*F H Bradley Appearance and Reality, p. 104. 
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which transcends this severance of “now” from “no 
longer” and “not yet”. It must be an experience of 
perfection not as something that possibly may be 
achieved in the remote future, “but of perfection as a 

C 

quality in some way pertaining to human existence here 
and now and characterising our failures no less than 
what we call our successes”. In other words, it must 
be an experience of ourselves as being something more 
than finite individuals or subordinate “parts” of a world 
system. The ultimate satisfaction arises thus from 
the conviction that our lives, with all their mistakes 
and failures, are “as functions of the universe already 
perfect”, and that we are ourselves in some implicit 
way the “perfect universe” of which our lives are func- 
tions. (Bradley’s “Appearance and Reality”.) Such 
an experience is what may be called the religious ex- 
perience, a form of direct and immediate apprehension 
or intuition, which transcends reason or is “ultra- 
rational”, since it contains a wealth of detail and colour 
which cannot be adequately represented in the concep- 
tual or “thought” form. 

Principal Caird and Prof. Caird attempt to bring 
out the relation between this religious experience 
and moral experience. Both try to maintain 
that moral experience is not swallowed up in 

c 

the religious. According to Principal Caird, religious 
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progress is progress within the sphere of the iniimte, 


The relation be> 
tween Moral Experi- 
ence and Religious 
Experience. Principal 
Caird and Prof 
Caird try to maintain 
that Moral Experi- 
ence IS not swallowed 
up in the Religious. 


while ethical progress is 

progress towards the sphere of 

the infinite. Thus, according 
% 

to him moral life does not 
cease to be progressive on be- 
coming religious. And Prof. Caird 


says, “The faith that the moral ideal will be 


realized is one with the faith in it as the absolute reality : 
it ought to be realized because it can be realized and 
even because, in a sense, it is realized already".* But as 
Boyce Gibson in his “God with us” points out, it is not 
easy to see (according to either of Cairds) under what 
new forms the virtues of the moral life persist within 
the religious life of fruition. And as Boyce Gibson 
further points out, it would seem to follow that the 


Boyce Gibson points 
out that their repre- 
sentation of the 
Ideal involves the 
stultification of our 
moral freedom 


infinite inheritance of which we are 
already in "possession” (Prin. 
Caird), and the moral ideal which 
in a sense “is realized already” 
(Prof. Caird) bring with them “the 


stultification of our moral freedom” or “demoraliza- 


tion”. Hegel and Sankara express the view of our 
Cairds more explicitly when they say that the consum- 
mation of the infinite end consists merely in 


*Boyce Gibson God with us, pages 81-202. 
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Hegel and Sankara 
express the same 
thing as Cairds 
when they say that 
the consummation of 
the infinite end con- 
sists merely in re- 
moving the illusion 
(Maya or Avidya) 


removing the illusion (Maya 
or Avidya) which makes it seem 
yet unaccomplished. This is the 
illusion under which we live. But 

ft 

if this is true, if the Good is 
already in full actuality accom- 


These views plished, then morality is but a 

reduce moral struggle , ... 

to a struggle with Struggle With illusion, a struggle 

illusion. And so , > < . . i i 

the struggle in which, in the religious sphere, where 

the religious sphere, illusion disappears, reduces 

where the illusion ■* '■ 

disappears, reduces itself tO a Struggle With 

itself to a struggle 

with nothing nothing. 


This is a real difficulty and Boyce Gibson attempts 
to meet it. His conclusion is that realizations of 
fruition are not revelations of the 

atS” to overcome external extinction of evil but only a 

this real difficulty saj,j.ed intimacy between man and 
pointed out above •' 

God, in which the worthlessness and 
vulnerability of all that is not of (jod is so impressed 
upon the soul that the conflict with evil, in one form 
or another, becomes for the sincere a spiritual neces- 
sity, and the conquest of it, an achievement of which 
he is always capable. Such fruition cannot spirit 
away evil. On the contrary, it can only intensify our 
sensitiveness to the curse of it. And it can supply 
us with the whole armour of faith, and give to the 
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conflict with evil a religious inspiration. But here 

Boyce Gibson seems to involve him- 

Tbe contradicuoii self in a kind of contradiction which 
involved in his solu- i t i-. • 

tion he overlooks, hruition cannot spirit 

away evil, and so evil has a real 
existence; and we seek God and have Him with us to 
conquer evil? Evil has its own existence for it is 
“not of God”. And so God Himself is finite, and 
evil is finite and man is finite. So, the fight between 
God and Evil is fight between two finites. And what 
religious inspiration or ethical encouragement can be 
had from such a solution of the difficulty involved in 
the moral life of a human being? So our troubles do 
not seem to have been overcome for us by Boyce 
Gibson even. 

But Euckon seems to show the way towards a satis- 
factory solution “The eternal is the 

Euckon shows the 

way to a satisfactory active fruition of all true spiritual 
solution 

labour, and can be sustained any- 
where and everywhere by rightly directed force of 
will”. The spiritual life is just “the revelation of the 
hTernal in and through time, and may 

The spiritual life . 

is the progressive be justly characterised as a progres- 

tion and Action harmonising of fruition and 

Ntshkama Karma or thuS find OUr SatisfaC- 

Leela* ^ 

tion in and through our work (Nish- 
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kama karma*). And all that is implied in the ideal of 
realised fact — the joy of attainment, the peace of self- 
possession, grace, composure, fruition — is, for Euckon, 
vested in the very struggle Arough which we strive in- 
wardly towards what is deepest in ourselves (Leelaj.f 
“As fact” Eternity subsists for us only through a sus- 
tained decision, which is the supreme test of spiritual 
faith; and “it is a spiritual world built to the music of 
our own activity, and such music is still far from being a 
finished symphony”. There is a further conviction in 
Euckon that the “life of frmtional action has its roots in 
the.life of the Heart” (the concentration centre of our 
full personal experience), “the spiritual home to which 
our life incessantly returns for its revivification”. 

All that is here said by Euckon is said by Monsieur 
Bergson of France. The spiritual 

Bergson’s improve- 
ment on the view of life for Bergson is the life in Dura- 
Euckon . _ , , . , 

tion, the same as Euckon s life m the 
Heart”, the concentration centre of our full personal ex- 
perience The past, pent up in the individual, is the 
birth-place of free acts that fall as “ripened fruits ” 
Bergson tells us that in free action (which is moral 


*Nishkama Karma is action performed without attachment, without 
a thought of the fruit thereof Ktde Bhagavat Geeta' Discourse III, 
Text 19, Biscourse VI, Texts 1 and 4 

t'Leela’ is graceful play. 
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because free, and is spiritual because it is in the time 
following, and is the outcome of the past) we contract 
with a painful effort our whole being in order to thrust 
it forward And every such voluntary act that mani- 
fests or expresses the growing self 

creauon The free brings something new into the world; 

spiritual life is hence our free act is a Creation 
creative. 

and our free spiritual life is creative. 

The more we live in Duration and the less in Space, 
the less painful and easier should the creation of free 
acts become We think that the more our life is in 
duration, the whole past responds the 

Moial action as more readily and easily to the needs 
‘Artistic Creation 

of the environment. Free acts may 
then perhaps be said to flow out of the abundance of 
the rich past at the mere touch of the tap. The trouble 
and pain involved in the “creative synthesis of the voli- 
tional attitudes”, which Prof. Stuart speaks of, may 
disappear on account of a rich supply of floods of intui- 
tive light, that an advanced spiritual individual can com- 
mand The creative activity would then be best con- 
ceived as my revered professor of the Madras Chris- 
tian College, Dr. A. G. Hogg, used to conceive 
it, viz., as “Artistic Creation". The novelty of 
creation, the facility and ease of self-expression, the 
simplicity of execution, and tlie joy and satisfaction 
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involved in the production of a work of art are involved 
in such activity. Such an activity is “permanently con- 
tenting because self-perpetuating” and self-creating. 1 
quote at length the words of my Professor for the sake 
of clearness and dehniteness. 


Talking of the moral duty of truthfulness, he 
said : “No rule or pattern can determine in what pre- 


No rules or 
patterns arc ever 
sufficient for Art or 
creation 


cise way the true impression is to be 
conveyed, which is just the all-im- 
portant point. While there are 
always possible different ways of 


telling the truth, often only one of these is the right 


“The right or 
morally valuable act 
is like an Art, the 
creation of just that 
way of acting in a 
concrete situation 
which gives free 
expression to the 
living individuality 
of the total endeav- 
ourmg self, by pro- 
viding a synthesis of 
as much as possible 
of the manifold voli- 
tional attitudes and 
loyalties by which it 
is animated, and no 
rules can ever be 
sufficient for art or 
creation." 


way or only the most morally valu- 
able way. The fact is that the right 
or morally valuable act is like an Artj 
the creation of just that way of act- 
ing in a concrete situation which 
gives free expression to the living in- 
dividuality of the total endeavoiinug 
self, by providing a synthesis of as 
much as possible of the manifold voli- 
tional aiiitiides and loyalties by which 
it IS animated; and no rules can ever 
be sufficient for art or creation.''^ 


* These«quotations are taken from the unpublished notes of Dr Hogg 
of the year 1917. 
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Dr. Hogg further said in the following way: — 
“Valuation is more thorough and more valid {i.e., an 
act IS more thoroughly moral and valid) in pro- 
The holding to- portion as there is a holding together 

gethcr and synthc- , . 

sising of the total and synthcsising of more and morc of 
wealth of endeavour wealth of cndeavour or 

creative impulse which the self is, so that the volitional 
attitude adopted towards the means or the end which is 
being valued may be an expression of this totality and 
not a mere phase of endeavour momentarily in the as- 
cendant, and the way to ensure this thoroughness is to 
The mental Re- rethink (or to rehearse in the mind) 
the older valuation processes and 
their condition in the light of the present; — m short to 
carry out the kind of mental dramatic rehearsal of 
which Dewey and Tufts speak.” 


Now wherein lies the unique value of this theory? 


This view gels over all the metaphysical difficulties 


The unique value 
of this new and 
original thcor> of 
Dr Hogg 


which the effort to conceive an ulti- 
mate good involves the Ethics of 
Self-Jleahzalion. We escape these 
difficulties by defining moral endea- 


vour, not as the endeavour to actualize a concept of the 


self, but the effort lo devise or create modes of conduct 
which would be adequate lo the totality of endeavour 
that is seeking expression. 
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This may be called the Ethics of Self-Expression or 
Self-Creation as contrasted with the Ethics of Self- 


Realization. The ethics of Self- 

Thi» Ethics of , . , 

Self-Expression or Realization tends to conceive the 

contrasted with the s^lf as drawn onwards by a more or 

old Ethics of Self- iggg detenninate ideal in front of it, 
Realization ' 

a standard of self-hood and achieve- 


ment to which it endeavours to approximate, whereas we 
conceive the Self, in the way in which Prof. Stuart con- 
ceives it, viz., as pushed onwards from behind, or rather 
from within, by a living impetus which may indeed em- 
ploy ideals and standards to express itself, but remoulds 


them freely in the service of its growing creative life. 
We deliberately We deliberately part with Green 

with all those With all thosc thinkers — eastern 

thmkers-eastern and western— who hold that Self- 

western — ^who hold 

that Seif-Re.aiization Realization is the ideal of moral 
is the ideal of moral 

activity activity. We cannot think that the 


ideal of morality can be the conscious attempt to become 


Morality can have the perfect Self Can it be true 
Stendarfwhich oJe^ that I do an honest deed because I 


rides or coerces {.q j-gaiize mysclf? Morality 

human activity. ■' ■' 

Moral judijraent is can have no fixed ideal standard 

not a subsumption 

It is a construction which Overrides or coerces human 


or creation or >nven- , , 

tion. Mor|ii act is .activity. Moral judgment is not 

always new— always , .. , . 

an artistic creation subsumption, but Creation or con- 
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stxuction. Our whole point is that the moral 
act is always new, — ^always an artistic creation. 
We go on constructing or inventing ways in 
which we express our fundamental self in concrete 
situations. We think and re-think. We bring to- 
gether the various elements that constitute the concrete 
situation in which action is to take place, and the ele- 
ments that compose our total endeavouring self. We 
project a possible line of action. And we rehearse the 
action in our mind. We survey the whole situation. 
We revise the old standards. We summon up the 
innermost aspirations of our self. And we do not feel 
ready to act until we have succeeded in creating a plan 
of action, which expresses our total self in that parti- 
cular situation with its unique character, urgency and 
importance. And thus we prepare ourselves for a 
practical step. 

When we come to the point of acting according to 
our decision, when we approve of it and will to dis- 
charge it, we feel ourselves in the presence of the 
morally valuable and truly satisfying. As Croce holds, 
‘Good’ expresses the way in which man approves and 
wills the act. And if there is no will, there is no Good, 
and if there is no Good, there is no will. Will and Good 

are inseparably associated. The moral activity consists 

« 

in discovering what you will. An3rthing that is unrea- 
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An effort to define 
the 'Eternal value' is 
thoroughly irrational 
To lay down a rule 
as to what is go>>d 
for ever in ignorance 
of the situations that 
arise, is to propose 
something irrational 


sonable is ipso facto not what the 
moral consciousness finds satisfaction 
in That which cannot be consis- 
tently willed, t.e., that which cannot 
consistently be wholly willed, or that 
which is not rational, is not moral. 


An effort to define ‘eternal value’ is thoroughly irra- 
tional. To lay down a rule as to what is good for ever, 
in ignorance of the situations that arise, is to propose 
something irrational. Morality does not consist in lay- 
ing down primary distinctions between the good and 
the bad. Moral maxims are abstractions abstracted 


from particular concrete cases. The only way of 
making a man understand what his duty is, is to exhibit 


Every moral act, 
which expresses the 
total endeavouring 
self, and which fits 
the situation, is itself 
the realization of 
what for that act and 
that situation is the 
moral ideal, and it 
brings something new 
into the Universe 


it as that which exactly fits the situa- 
tion with the agent in it. Every 
moral act, which expresses the total 
endeavouring self, and which fits the 
situation is itself the realization of 
what for that act and situation is 
the moral ideal. It brings some- 


thing new into the universe. Thereby the self itself 


Both the standard g^ows And also the ideal grows 
and the self grow on jjgcomes richer on account of 

account of a moral 

act Either is mean- the concreteness it gains Thus 

ingless Wjithput the 

other. \ the Standard and also the self grow 

\ 
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on account of a moral act. They are dependent on 
each other, and either is meaningless without the other. 
They are as inseparably related to each other as 
“expression” and “impression”. 

Such a moral act, as we have been considering, i.e., 
an act which expresses the total endeavouring self, 
which fits the situation and which 

A moral act is in- 
capable of repeution therefore is itself the realization of 
It IS a free act and is 

the result of a sim- the moral ideal” — (in the only 
thesis which is unique , ■ , . < • , 

and incapable of re- scnse in which there is any such 

thing) we call a free act, not because 
it is inexplicable, but because it is the result of a syn- 
thesis which is unique and incapable of repetition. 
The self alone could have been the author of it, and 


It expresses the whole of the self. 


An activity which 
gives birth to such 
free moral act is con- 
tenting while still un- 
finished, and can be 
permanently content- 
ing, for It IS intrin- 
sically self-perpetua- 
ting and self -creating 


And because it is an act which 
brings together into a new whole the 
elements of the past it is really a 
creation. Such an activity which 
gives birth to such free moral acts, 
is contenting while still unfinished, 


and can be permanently contenting, for it is intrinsi- 


cally self-perpetuating and self-creating. 



CHAPTER XIII 
THE ETHICS OF SELF-CREATION 


The various issues raised in the treatment of the 
Moral problem in the last chapter pointed to the theory 
„ . , „ that the best way of conceiving 

The Ethics of Self- ^ 

creation. The con- Moral Activity is to conceive it as 
ception of Moral 

Activity as Artistic ‘Artistic Creation . We pointed out 
Creation. unique value of this theory 

lies in the fact that it gets over the metaphysical diffi- 
culties in which the effort to conceive the ultimate good 
involves the Ethics of Self-Realization. We escape 
these persistent difficulties by defining Moral endeavour, 
not as an endeavour to actuahze a concept of the self, 
but as an effort to devise or invent or create modes of 
conduct which would be adequate to the totality of 
endeavour that is seeking expression. 

Now let us consider whether this Ethics of Self- 


Can this Ethics of 
Self-Creation be con- 
sidered as Norma- 
tive? 


Expression or Self-Creation, as we 
may choose to call this theory based 
on Bergsonian principles, may be 
considered as ‘Normative’ in the 


sense that it can show that Morality may be defined as 
rationality in conduct. 
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The Rev. Dr. Hogg in the constructive portion of 
his brochure on “A method of Ethics” works out an 


argument containing certain steps by which the kind of 


Dr Hogg’s con- 
structive argument 
contauimg distinct 
steps by which the 
kind of theory that 
might satisfy us may 
be defended. 


theory that might satisfy us may be 
defended. On examination we shall 
find that the conditions embodied in 
these steps are satisfied in the 
case of this theory now under 


consideration. 


Moral judgment is interested in the worth or 
worthiness of the will-attitude. Or, in the words of 
Dr. Mackenzie, in Moral judgment the object of the 
judgment is the character expressed in the act*. In 
estimating character or will-attitude, we have to take 
into account all the factors that constitute the inward- 
ness of the action judged. According to the theory of 
Dr. Hogg, the right or morally valuable act exhibits 
artistic creativeness. It is the creation of just that 
way of acting m a concrete situation which gives free 
expression to the living individuality of the total en- 
deavouring self And, this free expression of the 
living individuality of the total endeavouring self is 
possible only by providing a synthesis of as much as 
possible of .the manifold volitional attitudes and loyal- 
ties by which that living individuality is animated. 

*J S Mackenzie. A Manual of Ethics, p. 139. 

N— 21 
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"Valuation is more thorough and therefore more valid 
in proportion as there is a holding together and synthe- 
sising of more and more of the total wealth of endea- 
vour or creative impulsion which 
the Self* is, so that the volitional 
attitude adopted towards the means 
or the end which is being valued 
may be an expression of this totality 
and not a mere phase of endeavour 
momentarily in the ascendant; and 
the way to ensure this thoroughness 
is to re-think the older valuation pro- 
cesses and their conditions in the 
light of the present, in short to carry 
out the kind of Mental Rehearsal 
which Dewey and Tufts speak of. 
That validity should be proportional to the degree of 
this interpenetration of present and past volitional 
attitudes is not a surprising claim, for all rationality 
is a holding together of many in one"*. 

If we follow H. W. Stuart’s psychological analy- 
sis, in his essay on "Valuation as logical process”, of 
,, , , what happens in the case of a Moral 

Mature moral judj?- 

ment does not con- judgment in actual life we find that 
sist in the applica- 
tion oC ready-made the luore mature the moral judgment 

standards , . , 

becomes, the more and more com- 


AU rationality is a 
holding together of 
many in one And so 
moral valuation is 
more thorough and 
therefore more vahd 
in proportion as there 
is holding together 
and synthesising of 
more and more of the 
total wealth of en- 
deavour or creative 
impulsion which the 
self IS, so that the 
volitional attitude 
adopted may be an 
expression of this 
totality and not a 
mere phase of endea- 
vour momentarily in 
the ascendant 


♦The Rev. Dr. Hogg's unpublished notes of the year 1917. 
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pletely does it lose the appearance of consisting in the 
application of ready-made standards, considered to be 
so authoritative as not on any account to be themselves 
criticized but only to be implicitly obeyed. So then, no 
theory of Ethics can reach the normativeness of genuine 
rationality by providing fixed standards from which 
the practical moral judgment can deduce by deductive 
reasoning what ought to be done in a particular case. 
To do so would be to stultify itself by an internal dis- 
crepancy of procedure. On the one hand there is the 
attempt to see that moral conduct shall be rational. On 
the other hand there is the proceeding of making it 
imiierfectly rational by “foreclosing the rational or 
deliberative process”. This will be to settle what one 
should do long before the situation has arisen and long 
before the conditions under which one has to act are 
known. But strictly speaking, from what we have been 
saying of a unique synthesis to fit in a unique situation, 
there can be no room for ‘subsumption’ in our idea of 
the truly moral action, just as there can be no true 
work of art that can ever be brought into existence by 
mechanically following certain rules. 

What do we find in the case of Art or Artistic 
creation ^ Here no rules can ever be sufficient. There 
is the unique synthesis of colours and sounds for the 
production of the picture or the song. There is first 
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the mental rehearsal before the final execution of the 


work of art. And further the idea of the picture or 
the song gradually develops as it is being put on the 

canvas or as it is being sung, so much so that the 

• 

picture, as it actually appears on the canvas finally, or 
the song as is actually sung, is different from, and is 
far richer than, the idea with which the painter or the 
songster has begun. Thus it is quite clear that no 
mere rules or fixed patterns are ever sufficient for art 


As in the case of a 
work of Art, a free 
moral act can never 
be a ‘subsumption’ 
But a free moral act 
is a ‘construction’ or 
'invention‘ of ]ust 
that way of acting 
whidi fits the unique 
situation and which 
expresses the unique 
total endeavouring 
self by providing a 
unique synthesis of 
the manifold voli- 
tional attitudes and 
loyalties by which it 
is animated 


or creation. In the same way, in 
the case of a free moral act, accord- 
ing to our theory, it can never be 
‘subsumption’ but it is a ‘construc- 
tion’ or ‘invention’ or just that way 
of acting which fits the unique 
situation and which expresses the 
unique total endeavouring self, by 
providing a unique synthesis of the 
manifold volitional attitudes and 
loyalties by which it is animated. 


“In fully evolved moral judgment, the act of 
judging an action as ‘good’ or ‘right’ consists essentially 
in finding out whether our conscience, after free and 
full reflection, completely approves of that action’’. 
This itself implies as Dr. Hogg proceeds to show that 
morality is reasonable. In a particular case there may 
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fie a conflict between what the traditional morality 
prescribes and what the individual moral man himself 


after mature consideration feels to be right or good. In 


such a case, according to the theory we are considering, 
the moral agent will have to say that, in the given cir- 


cumstances, the judgment of traditional morality is 


It IS on account of 
this uniqueness of the 
synthesis that v,c 
call It an Invention 
or Creation —Just as 
on account of the 
uniqueness of the 
combination of 
diverse and varied 
elements m an 
Artist’s original work 
we call that work an 
Artistic Creation 


Just as the Artist's 
mind grows on 
account of its new 
production, so also 
something substan- 
tial has been added 
or contributed to the 
growth of the per- 
sonality of the 
Moral Agent when 
he expresses himself 
in a free moral Act 
This IS really what 
justifies our calling 
this theory as the 
theory of self-creation 
or creation of self by 
self 


wrong and immoral. What can 
suit a unique situation is only a 
unique synthesis of the volitional 
attitudes and loyalties of the growing 
endeavouring personality which is 
not exactly the same at any two 
moments of its existence. It is on 
account of this uniqueness that we 
call the synthesis an Invention or 
Creation — Just as, on account of the 
uniqueness of the combination of 
diverse and varied elements in an 
Artist’s original work, we call that 
work an Artistic ‘Creation And 
further the Artist’s mind grows on 
account of its new production. So 
also something has been added to 
the personality of the moral agent 
when he expresses himself in a Fres 
Moral Act. This is what Bergson 
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himself says, “And just as the talent of the painter is 
formed or deformed — in any case, is modified — undei 
the very influence of the works he produces, so each of 

our states, at the moment of its issue, modifies our 

• 

personality, being indeed the new form which we are 
just assuming. It is then right to say that what we do 
depends on what we are; but it is necessary to add also 
that we are, to a certain extent, what we do, and that 
we lire creating ourselves continually. This creation 
of self by self is the more complete, the more one 
reasons on what one does * This is really what justi- 
fies our calling our Ethical theory as the theory of 
Self -C reation. 

If we suppose that Moral judgment is only sub- 
sumption and that it is governed by accepted authorita- 
tive standards, then it is quite plain 

MoJ^judgmer*bc- t^ere will be agreement in the 

comes the more .s it judgments of different people, 

a synthesis j tr i 

But what we hold is that the more 
mature moral judgment becomes, the more is it a 
synthesis, and the more completely it loses the 
appearance of consisting in the application of ready- 
made standards, considered to be absolutely authorita- 
tive. According to this theory under consideration, 
the moral self is autonomous. It is autonomous 


♦Bergson Creative Evolution, p 7, 
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in the sense that it can accept no value- 
judgment but its own. The 

The moral self is 

autonomous in the value with which It is concemed in 

sense that it can 

accept no vaiue-judg- moral deliberation is always unique 
ment but its own , . ■ ■ i . j . i • 

and individual, the judgment being m 
relation to the individual’s need of finding a way of 
expressing its totality of endeavour under the condi- 
tions of a concrete individual situation.* From this it 
might appear that there may be no agreement at all 
between people in their moral judgments. 

And then this theory might be accused of subjecti- 
vity. It may appear that no Normative Ethics is 
possible, and morality may have to 
The possilik accu- bg supposed to consist of individual 

sation of subjectivity 

with regard to the idiosyncracics, or capricious tastes, 
theory under consi- 
deration No two Artists can conceive the 

same thing in exactly the same way. 
And even in the case of the same Artist no two original 
representations of the same idea can be equally beauti- 
ful to him. So also we should expect that no two 
persons will ever be able to hold the 

No two persons 

would independently Same action as the right thing to do 

approve and decide . . , xt . 

on exactly the same “I glVeil CirCUlllStanceS. No tWO 

way of behaving m pej-gous can be exactly alike in their 

given circumslanccs ^ ^ 

manifold volitional attitudes and 

*Cf. The Rev. Dr. A. G Hogg’s “Redemption from this World,” 
pp. 220-224. 
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loyalties. If so, how can they ever, when 
thinking for themselves perfectly freely, come to 
approve of exactly the same way of meeting a given 
concrete situation ? If not, then is not our theory open 
to the criticism that it is* subjective and that no 
Normative Ethics on these Bergsonian lines is possible? 


The sufficient answer seems to be that there is such 
a thing as agreement in difference — ^that since, what one 
man prescribes to himself, he pre- 
And yet, according scribes in the light of self-knowledge, 

me^f's^uirpoTbie quite possible for him to approve 

between different per- different imperative which 

sons in their moral 

judgments another man will lay upon himself. 

Let us suppose with Dr. Hogg that 
two different persons A and B are brought independ- 
ently face to face with the same situation. Suppose 
they resolve to do the right, t.e., to invent and perform 
whatever action seems to each of them, after mature 
and free consideration, what the situation requires of 
a man like •himself. It is no doubt true that, if we 
take into account the individualities of thought, emotion 
and method, which make the action a unique personal 
activity, then it is not possible at all that both A and B 
should approve of or decide on exactly the same way 
of behaving. But there is yet an agreement possible 

t 

between both of them. If one of these men, say A, 
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were to describe to the other, B, what he thought and 
felt and aimed at and everything 
Judging li. still pos- gige jjj fjjjj detail, it is possible for 

sible and approbation 

is still possible, B to say that he could understand 

though the personal- , 

ities are different that what A did was the best that 
could be done by him under the cir- 
cumstances, though himself, viz. B, would have acted 
in a ditlerent manner. Thus judging is still possible, 
and approbation is still possible though the personalities 
are different. 


Thus between these two persons there is both 
diversity and agreement. There is diversity in the 
modes of behaviour invented and 


There is diversity 
in the inodes of be- 
haviour invented and 
followed There is 
agreement m the 
approbation of these 
modes 


followed. There is agreement in 
the approbation of these modes. 
Now what does this combination of 
diversity and agreement signify? 
It signifies the possilnlity of one 


person entering, with sympathetic understanding or 
intuition, into the stand-point of another and recogniz- 


ing that the other’s so different personality is after all 
not alien to his own spirit. This implies that the 


This implies that 
the divcrgeiil per- 
sonahties are the 
iiianifestatiuiis of one 
and the ^me spiri- 
tual life, autonomous 
and diversified 


divergent personalities of different 
persons are only the manifestations 
of one and tlie same spiritual life. 
In the case of two different artists, 


N— 22 
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it is possible that one artist appreciates the 
work of another though their style and man- 
ner may be altogether different, because their 
minds are inspired by the same general artis- 
tic sense Just as flowers on the same tree, though 
never quite the same, are yet manifestations of one 
and tlie same life, so also the divergent modes of 
behaviour invented and followed by different moral 
agents are yet manifestations of one and the same 
spiritual life, at once harmonious and diversified — more 
diversified than the flowers.* On no other hypothesis 
can we account for the divergence and the agreement 
between men when they will and judge morally. It is 
only on such a supposition that we can account for the 
fact, “that out of free individual choices and judgments, 
there actually grow up widely respected new common 
moral standards, and that even amid their noteworthy 
differences, the moral standards of widely-separated 
peoples and ages reveal to careful analysis a striking 
degree of harmony.”t 

Now, how far does this Hypothesis help us? — the 
Hypothesis that the moral choices and judgments of 
mankind are manifestations of a spiritual life that is 
common to hiunanity. As Dr. Hogg claims, it allows 
us to admit the self-dependence and individuality of 


*tThe Rev. Dr. Hogg A Method of Ethics, p 27. 
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moral judgment, its freedom from abject' subservience 


How far does the 
above Hypothesis 
help lisp It allows 
us to admit the self- 
dependence and indi- 
viduality of moral 
judgment, its freedom 
from abject subser- 
vience to fixed 
standards, without 
reducing it to the 
let el of capricious 
taste 


to fixed standards, without reduc- 
ing it to the level of capricious 
taste. It gives a satisfaction to 
the individual by enabling him to 
assure himself that his moral judg- 
ment is not merely his own opinion, 
but is the expression in time of a 
spirit universal in humanity. 


But even with this we are not satisfied. Just as 
the best sentiments of the monkey might seem strange 
and unworthy in the view of men, so also the best 
thoughts of man may appear to be merely curious 
opinions in the view of still higher beings * And so, 
if we wish to regard our moral life as something of 
really universal worth and validity we must interpret 


the universal spiritual life of our 


The universal 
spiritual life of our 
hypothesis must be a 
life which IS the 
inspiring meaning of 
all Reality. 


hypothesis as something more than 
a life universal to mankind. “We 
must mean by it an absolutely uni- 
versal spiritual life, a life which is 


the inspiring meaning of all reality 
When we speak of our moral choices and judgments 


being expression of a Universal spiritual life, we must 


mean that they are just Reality itself ceasing to be 


♦/bid, p. 28 . 
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unconscious of itself, and coming in our choices and 


Our moral judg- 
ments and choices arc 
just Reality itself 
ceasing to be un- 
conscious of itself 
and coming in our 
choices and judg- 
ments, to a conscious- 
ness of its own tnic 
nature and -value 


judgments, to a consciousness of its 
own true nature and value”.* On 
no narrower basis is it possible to 

t 

vindicate the independence and indi- 
vidtialit}^ of moral choice and judg- 
ment without impugning the imper- 
sonal or super-personal validity of 


morality. 


We do not say however that this Universal spiritual 
life, which we have been positing along with Bergson, 
completely permeates human consciousness or equally 
inspires all moral judgments It is said above that 
mature moral judgment consists in approving of what- 
ever commends itself to oneself after thorough 
and jierfectly free reflection 
All free judgments This means that every truly moral 
truly moral jiidg- judgment IS a free judgment. It 
does not mean however that every 
free judg^ient is a moral judgment. 
There may be judgments which are free, but 
iwt moral. Hence we find that the judgments of diflFer- 
ent men, and of the same man at different times are 
sometimes not merely different but contradictory. The 
same spiritual impulse may express itself in diversity of 


Jhid , p 29. 
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forms ; but it cannot express itself in such contradictory 
forms. So we see that these judgements are not all 
inspired by this universal spiritual life. No judgment 
can be truly moral unless it is inspired in its freedom 
by the same spiritual life As the subject in truly 
moral judgment is the Self, it is quite possible that the 
free and thorough reflection which preceded the action 
of a moral agent is the best means that is within the 
control of the agent to break down prejudices and 
other nnspiritual elements in him and to give the uni- 
versal spiritual life a chance to permeate his indivi- 
dual consciousness at the supreme moment when he is 
called on to act. 

This hypothesis then that a universal spiritual life 
inspires all truly moral judgment is not brought in as a 
rational justification of the moral 

This hypothesis of 

a Unitersai spiritual judgments actually passed. It is 

life enables us to 

conceive how it is brought 111 only as a way of con- 

possiblc for a finite . . , . . -i i x 

consciousness to pass ceiving how it IS possible for a finite 

any valid judgments coiisciousness to pass any valid 
may be possible for moral judgments. Il is designed to 

us to acknowledge 

common moral stand- explain the fact that there is such a 
thing as a harmony in the judging 
and willing of men so that it may be possible for us to 
acknowledge common moral standards. It is not a 
criterion to prescribe moral actions before “they take 
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place. It is only progressively and only through parti- 
cular decisions to which it prompts us, that we can find 
out the principles by which that universal spirit is 
animated. 


In the case of a moral agent that entered on a deli- 
berative process, there are two ways in which he may 
go wrong. Before the deliberation is really mature it 
may halt and issue in action. Even when he wails till 
his reflection is complete, still the moral agent may miss 
choosing the course of action that is truly expressive of 
the universal spiritual principle. It is on these occasions 
that moral maxims and principles are of immense use. 


The use of moral 
maxims and pnna- 
pies in valuation pro- 
cess They are not 
coercive but are per- 
suasive 


“For, the moral maxims and princi- 
ples which have resulted from the 
presence in mankind of a universal 
spiritual life are reminders of atti- 
tudes and points of view that lielong 


to this universal spiritual life; and by taking up these 


attitudes or points of view in his deliberation, a man 
may ensure the awakening to activity in himself more 
and more completely of that universal spiritual life 
which will render his judgment truly moral.”* 


And lastly we may note that it is the consciousness 
in our acts of moral judgments of something wider than 


*Ib\d, p 35. 
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our particular selves, the consciousness that these judg- 
ments are the expression of a universal spiritual life, 
that explains the authontativeness felt to characterize 
judgments about Good and Duty. 

What explains the 

authontativeness that This consciousness finds a natural 
characterises judg- 
ments of Good and and true expression in the concep- 

tion that such judgments are the 

utterances of the voice of God within us. Perpetual 

creativity is the dominant feature of this universal 

spiritual life. In every domain the triumph of life is 

creation The creation of an artist 

Perpetual creativity 

IS the dominant fc.i- Of a philosopher cannot be pursued 

turc of this universal , ,, , , , , . 

spiritual life which is by all men But human life has its 

the inspiration of all , « • , » 

free and moral crea- I" » CreatlOll whlch Can be pUt- 

sued by all men — “Creation of self 
by self, the growing of the personality by an effort 
which draws much from little, something from nothing 
and adds unceasingly to whatever wealth the world 
contains.”* 


NOTE TO CHAPTER XllI 


With the periiiissiou of Dr Hogg, I publish his letter written 
to me, 111 whieh the fundamental affinities of the Ethics of 
Self-creation with the Kantian cthic are expressed. — 


* Bergson The Huxley Lecture delivered in the University of 
Birmingham, May 24, 1911. 
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SCOTLAND, 

7, February 1928. 

Dear Mr Now Naidu, 

1 thaiik you for letting mt read the manuscript ol your 
chaptei on ‘The Lthics of Sell-Creation’. It is not without 
difhdence that 1 see mj own somewhat teiiLative work so con- 
fidently diawn upon therein and dignified with the name of ‘a 
theory’ 

The affinities with Bergson which impress you 1 am 
far from denying, but foi my own pari, 1 think the affinities 
with the Kantian ethic more fmidamental it is m line with 
the Kantian emphasis on autonomy as the constitutive ethical 
principle that 1 stress the mannei in which moral deliberation, 
in proportion as it develops to complete self-consciousness, re- 
gal ds all standards as subject to criticism and refoniiulation 
And it IS by way of putting in modern language Kant’s con- 
ception that only in his capacity as Reason does man possess 
this autonomy that 1 insist that not by its deliberations is moral 
judgment made valid but only by the degree in which it cx- 

I 

presses a universal spiiitual lile And the explicitness of my 
rejection of the subsumplive method 1 regard as simply an 
emphasis on the truth in the Kantian contention that duty can- 
not be adequately exhibited as ‘a hypothetical imperative ’ 

Duty, being as individual as it is universal, can be cog- 
nized only by an exercise of that integral knowing which 
Bergson misnames 'intuition' But this knowing, though it 
cannot proceed by subsumption under rules imposing classes 
of cases of conduct, must, for the very leason that it is in- 
tegral, involve an activity of mterpretation, the principles of 
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which are progressively ascertamable by ethical analysis Thus 
I am led to hold, although your quotations hardly bring this 
out, that even the moralist who disclaims the task of provmg 
the validity of a determinate code of duties and is content to 
define his undertaking as primarily that of establishing an iden- 
tity of meaning between the moral and the rational in conduct, 
will find himself naturally led on to an exhibition — tentative and 
persuasive rather than demonstrative — of a system of moral 
principles or judgmental standpoints 

Yours very smeerely, 

(Sd) A G Hogg 

1 take this opportunity to express my indebtedness to my 
revered teacher. Dr Hogg, for this kind letter which he wrote 
to me and for the permission to publish it in my book I am 
also to express my gratitude to him for allowing me to re-state 
his theoiy in my book and tb draw upon his brochure and 
unpublished notes for quotations 

T. V. S 


N-23 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE SUPREME' IDEA OK GOD 
I 

THE FALLACIES IN THE ARGUMENTS OF AN EMINENT 
INDIAN ABSOLUTIST AGAINST BERGSON’S IDEA OF GOD 

My esteemed teacher, Prof S Radhakrishnaii,* 
George V Professor of the Calcutta University, under- 
takes in his book, “The Reign of Religion in Contem- 
porary Philosophy,” a discussion of 
Bergson’s idea of God, with a view 
to show that the idea is riddled with 
contradictions and inconsistencies. 

At the outset, he complains that from the writings 
of Bergson, it is not clear as to what exactly Bergson 
means by God He points out that 

He shows two pos- 
sible alternative ways there are at least two possible alter- 
in which we may in- . . , . , 

terpret Bergson’s idea native ways in which we may inter- 

pret his idea of God. (1) The God 
of Bergson is the super-conscious, spiritual, trans- 
human ground of Reality from which have proceeded 
both the elan or the vital impetus and the Matter that 
opposes it. (2) Or, God is the ‘elan' itself opposed by 
Matter, the evil principle. 

* Since writing this Prof Radhaknshnan has been Dr Sir Radha- 
krishnan and the Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University, 


Prof Radhakrish- 
nan's discussion on 
Bergson’s idea of 
God 
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Prof. Radhakrishnan then enters on an enquiry as 
to the exact relation of Life to Matter. Bergson’s argu- 
ment in ‘Time and Free-will’ is based on the distinction 
between Life and Matter. Matter is inert, is necessity. 

On the other hand, life is mobile. If 

Prof Radhaknsh- 

nan’s enquiry as to we grasp by intuition Life as it is, 
the exact relation of 

Life to Matter ac- 5“^“ find that its essence IS free- 
cordinK to Bergson jg ^ dualism 

between Life and Matter. 

But in ‘Matter and Memory’ an advance is made. 
There even Matter is looked upon as a kind of move- 
ment akin to that of consciousness. The dualism 
between Life and Matter is not however completely 
transcended Matter is something over against Life, 
an obstacle to its free flow and necessary condition of 
its progress. It thus appears to be quite as original 
and as fundamental as the ‘elan’ itself for the world- 
evolution. And this conclusion, Prof. Radhakrishnan 
says, Bergson fights shy of. 

In ‘Creative Evolution’ Bergson makes the two. 
Matter and Life, the inverse directions of one and the 
same spiritual movement. Materiality is only the inter- 
ruption of spirituality. It is not a positive somewhat 
but only the arrest or interruption of life. Now, the 
main difficulty for Prof. Radhakrishnan is in under- 
standing why the ascending spiritual movement should 
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ever have become interrupted; and when it has been 

once interrupted how does it get itself condensed in 

Matter^ And this involves him in 

Hjs argument further difficulties regarding Berg- 
ftgainst Bergson’s v 

theory of Matter soil’s theory of Matter. He assails 
the theory with a sweeping criticism 
We may express his argument in the following 
dilemma.* 

If (to save his monism) then, he cannot account 
Bergson makes Matter for the Evolution of the 

unreal, world ; 

And if (on the other 
hand to account for the 

Evolution of the then, his Monism is 
world) he makes afTected, 

Matter an independent 
existence, 

Matter is either unreal or has an independent existence. 

Therefore, either he cannot account for the Evolu- 
tion of the world, or his Monism is affected. 

Before examining the above argument let us note 
what we consider to be really Bergson’s theory of 
Matter As has been indicated in Chapter T 
of this thesis what Bergson struggles to show 

♦Prof Radhakrishnan The Reign of Religion in Contemporary 
Philosophy, p 212. 
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in Chapter III of his ‘Creative Evolution’ when dealing 
with the ‘ideal genesis of Matter’ 

Bergson’s actual jg Matter and Life are 

theory of Mattci 


movements 


of an 


identical 


activity and that Matter is only a movement that is 
the inverse of life. Bergson says “the impetus of life 
of which we are speaking consists in a need of creation. 
It cannot create absolutely, because it is confronted 
with Matter, that is to say with the movement that is 
the inverse of its own This is the idea which we 


get also from the images that he gives us. There is 
first the image of the jet of steam making an effort to 
raise the drops of the same jet falling But to give a 
better impression of the idea that creation is a free act 
and that the life within the material world participates 
in this liberty Bergson calls our attention to an action 
like that of raising the arm, which left to itself, falls 
back, and yet in which subsists, striving to raise it up 
again, something of the will that animates it. “In this 
image of a creative action %vh\ch unmakes itself we 
have a more exact representation of Matter. In vital 
activity we see. then, that which subsists of the direct 
movement in the inverted movement, a reality which 
is making itself in a reality which is unmaking itself’’.! 
In this way Bergson suggests his theory of Matter 


♦Bergson Creative Evolution, p 265 
1 1bid , p 261 
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From this it is clear that Matter is not an3rthing 
that has existence independent of Life, nor is it any- 
thing unreal. It is real in the sense that it is an inverse 
movement of an original activity. And at the same 
time it is not altogether an independent movement 
which exists apart from the V/on'. because it is nothing 
more than the movement which is the inverse of itself 
Thus we see that the alternatives 
The fallacy m which Prof Radhakrishnaii gives us 

Radhaknshnan's ar- ... 

gument m the disjunctive proposition in the 

Minor premise of his dilemmatic 
argument are neither mutually exclusive nor together 
exhaustive of all the really possible alternatives. The 
Reality of Matter flows full between these two appa- 
rently dangerous alternative possibilities However 
static it may appear to the intellect, Matter is still a 
movement and all attempts to reduce it to a ‘thing’ are 
futile. 

We wish to say just a word with regard to the 

Professor’s reference to the Monism of Bergson. He 

says, that, if Bergson, to account for 

Is Bergson’s philo- ‘drama of the universe’, makes 
sophy monistic^ 

Matter an independent existence, 
then his Monism is affected We do not think that 
Bergson ever claimed for his philosophy the honour of 
being a Monism, which is no doubt the prerogative of 
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Absolutism. Monism is one of the intellectual moulds 
into which the intellect of man tries to thrust Reality, 
and like all other moulds it is too rigid and too narrow, 
and it is bound to crack. Let us see what Bergson 
himself says on the subject. “In fact we do indeed 
feel that not one of the categories of our thought, unity, 
multiplicity, mechanical causality, intelligent finality 
etc., applies exactly to the things of life: who can say 
where individuality begins and ends, whether the living 
being is one or many.”* 

So much for the attempt made by Prof. Radha- 
krishnan to show the contradictions and inconsistencies 
in Bergson’s theory of Matter. They 

Prof Radhaknsli- , , , „ . 

nan's view that are both fallacious and inappropriate 

dther°Delm'^or“pan- as applied to Bergson's thought and 
philosophical position. We shall 
now proceed to consider his criticism on Bergson’s idea 
of God He says that corresjionding to the two views 
of Matter which he has unnecessarily attributed to 
Bergson, there are two different conceptions of God, 
one leading to Deism and the other to Pantheism. He 
is led thus to attribute two views of Matter and two 
views of God to Bergson This is so because he does 
not make any allowance for the provisionally over- 
emphasised contrasts of which Bergson is fond and 


Bergson. Creative Evolution, Introduction, p x. 
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which are natural in any polemic. This is the chief 
trouble with Prof. Radhaki-ishnan. 

Once again we may express Prof. Radhakrish- 
nan’s criticism in the form of a dilemma, which may 
be presented in the following manner.* 

If Dualism is the last then, God is the ‘Elan’ 
word of Bergson’s itself opposed by Matter, 
philosophy, ihe evil principle (This 

is Deism)', 

and if Monism is to be then, his free creative 
the last word of his God is the author of both 
Philosophy, Life and Matter (This is 

Pantheism ) . 

Bergson’s philosophy is either Dualism or Monism. 
Therefore, according to him either God is the 
‘Elan’ Itself opposed by Matter, or God is the author 
of both Life and Matter. 

Now the first alternative in the conclusion implies 
that God is a suffering deity, who is limited as much as 
any of us mortals, for He has to struggle through 
opposing conditions to win his freedom. Thus to say 
that God IS the Life-current is to establish Deism. On 
the other hand the second alternative means that God is 
the Absolute whole, an impersonal principle. He is 

*Frof kadhaknshnan . The Reign of Religion in Contemporary 
Philosophy, pp, 212, 213. 
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not an immanent principle but an ultimate transcendent 
like Spinoza’s substance. Thus Bergson lands us in 
either Deism or Pantheism So then this is how Prof. 
Radhakrishnan concludes ^his argument. “It is the 
same old trouble between the Absolute of logic and 
philosophy and the God of ethics and religion. This 
struggle between the logical and the empirical tenden- 
cies we notice in the philosophy of Bergson’’. 

In this argument the first alternative does not hold 
good in the case of Bergson because he explicitly states 
that his God is not the ‘Elan’ merely 

All examination of 

the above criticism lu but IS a continued creative effort 
the light of Bergson’s . , t , 

statements regarding producing Matter and Life at once. 

“The considerations put forward in 
my essay on ‘Immediate Data’ result in an illustration 
of the fact of liberty Those of ‘Matter and Memory’ 
lead us, 1 hope, to pul our finger on mental reality. 

Those of ‘Creative Evolution’ pre- 

Bcrgson's God is 

a continued creauve Sent creation as a fact. From all 

effort producing 

Matter and Life at fhis we derive a dear idea of a free 
and creating God, producing Matter 
and Life at once, whose creative effort is continued in 
a vital direction, by the evolution of species and the 
construction of human personalities.’’* 


♦Quoted 111 Le Roy, “A New Philosophy” Bergson • And also 
vide p 210 of Prof Radhakrishiiaii’s “The Reign of Religion in Con" 
temporary Philosophy” 

N— 24 
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And what about the consequence or consequences 
of the second alternative. Prof. Radhakrishnan makes 
out that this amounts to Pantheism, to reducing God 
to something like the ‘substance’ of Spinoza, a mere 
transcendent but not an immanent principle. But we 
ask, in what sense does Bergson say that the free 
Creative God is the author of both Life and Matter, 
why can he not be an activity both immanent and 
transcendent? Let us note what 

Another statement 

of Bergson regarding Bergson himself says. “Now if the 

his idea of God — a , . , 

centre from which Same kind of action is going on 
worlds shoot out like , v . 1 . ^ t.- 1 . 

rockets in a fire- everywhere, whether It IS that which 
works display jg Unmaking itself or it is that which 

is. striving to remake itself, I simply express this pro- 
bable similitude when I speak of a centre from which 
worlds shoot out like rockets in a fire-works display — 
provided, however, that I do not present this centre as 
a thing but as a continuity of shooting out. God thus 
defined has nothing of the already 
J3od IS the centre made, He is Unceasing life, action, 

of unceasing life, 

action, freedom freedom. Creation, so conceived, 
is not a mystery; we experience it 
in ourselves when we act freely”. Such an activity 
which is everywhere and which we ourselves experi- 
ence when we act freely cannot be said not to be im- 
manent but merely transcendent. So we wish to point 
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that the consequence which Prof. Radhakrishnan 
Bergson's God is draws from the second alternative 

both transcendent and . .... 

immanent of the major premise in his argument 

does not really follow from the alternative. It cannot 
be shown that Bergson’s active principle which is the 
centre of activity everywhere is something like Spinoza’s 
‘substance’. Jl does not follow from a concrete 
momsni like that of Bergson, if we may be permitted 
so to call it. 

II 

PROF RADHAKRISHNAN'S SWEEPING AND DOGMATIC 
STATEMENTS AGAINST BERGSON'S GOD AND WORLD. 

Prof. Radhakrishnan next proceeds to show that 
Bergson’s God does not satisfy the religious-minded, by 
pointing out that he is neither personal nor purposive, 
neither free nor creative Our Professor’s criticism 
consists of a number of dogmatic and sweeping state- 
ments such as the following — 

(1) There is no ‘sufficient reason for the Perso- 
nality of God’ He is not personal in the sense in which 
human persons are persons. (2) The supra-conscious 
spirit works without plan and purpose. This God is 
the universal flux which is exalted to the high position 
of divinity.. This God does not know the end, and if 
his nature is merely to grow, then it means he is im- 
perfect. (3) “Whatever else ‘God’ means it means 
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the highest we can think of, something in which all that 
we love and adore in human beings and nature exists 
without any alloy”. “But Bergson’s God is a non- 
moral principle from which all things good, bad and 
indifferent flow. His view is destructive of belief in a 
purposive God” If he is movement, incessant life, 
action, liberty, there is no room for the fixed thoughts 
and purposes that theists attribute to the Creator, 

(4) The Professor goes to the length of saying that 
Bergson’s God is neither ‘free’ nor ‘creative’. “In spite 
of his vehement protest against both Mechanism and 
Finalism on account of their common assumption that 
‘all is given’, it is a matter of grave doubt whether in 
Bergson’s system all is not given. Creative Evolution 
is only the differentiation or dissociation of these 
tendencies ‘The unity is derived from a vis a ter go; 
it is given at the start as an impulsion’.* Can we not 
say that all sides of future evolution are pre-figured in 
the original unity? Nothing not contained in the 
original impulse can come out at any stage True, the 
future is incalculable, but surely there is no element of 
chance.” 

(5) God IS not creative either. “We shall be 
twisting words if we make Bergson’s original principle 
the creator of the world. Growth is not creation in 

* Creative Evolution Bcrirson, p 109 
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the technical sense in which it is generally understood. 
According to Bergson it is not only God that creates. 
We also do so. ‘Creation’ is not a mystery; we 
experience it in ourselves when we act freely” (C. E. 
Page 262). The individual shares in the Creative 
Evolution of which God is the centi'e and source. He 
creates, he grows, he is being made and re-made conti- 
nually. We have freedom, duration and creative life 
and so has God. If we have obstacles in the way of 
our full freedom in that our souls are entangled in 
Matter, God is no better off For only with effort and 
trouble can we press into and penetrate the resisting 
wall of Matter Thus Prof. Radhakrishnan concludes 
by saying that Bergson does not give us a ‘free’ and 
‘creating’ God. His God is inadequate to the needs 
of the religious soul It is likely to repel rather than 
attract religious people.* 

We do not propose to answer point by point these 
sweeping criticisms of Prof. Radhakrishnan. Our pur- 
pose is only to note the line of violent attack arrayed 
against Bergson’s idea of God and World by an emi- 
nent Indian Absolutist We believe that the real 
implications of the philosophy of Bergson which are 
brought out in the following pages will show the hollow- 

*Thc quotations given in these above three paragraphs are from 
Chapter V o£ Prof Radhahrishnan's "The Reign of Rdigion in Con- 
temporary Philosophy” 
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ness of these criticisms and reveal to us one of the best 
conceptions of God that the philosophers of the world 
have as yet been able to reach. 

Ill 

I 

GOD AS PERSONALITY. 

Let us first consider how we may be able to say 
that Bergson’s God is ‘Personal’ in the best sense of 
the term. 

We may define ‘self’ as the total continuity of our 
What >S personal- empirical consciousness, when 
viewed as having a unity of refer- 
ence. This is the best view of Self that we may gather 
from the treatment which Bergson gives in the first 
few pages of his “Creative Evolu- 

'Self IS the total 

continuity of our em- tion” about the Self whose essential 
pineal consciousness , , . . 

nature is shown to be continuity, 
duration. The idea of personality is a still fuller idea. 
Tt may be defined as the Self in the full circle of its 
relationships. It refers to all the relations which 
pertain to self-hood It refers to the social, ethical, 
aesthetic, intellectual and religious ideals which give 
life its worth and meaning. The 

‘Personality’ is the 

Sdf in the full circle merely individual person cannot be 
eiat onships existing by himself. “His 

life, his meanings, his ideals are unrealizable in isola- 
tion. He is a member of society and is dependent on 
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Others for the expression of himself, and for the reali- 
zation of values which make his life. He has relations 
also to the world, and to God which form an integral 
part of his true personalitj^’.* Hence we say that the 
idea of personality is a complete circle of relations. 

It is this positive conception of Personality as the 
Self in the full circle of its relationships that can give 
us a clue to the interpretation of the Divine personality 
in positive terms. This alone removes the common 
objection to the Personality of God as implying limita- 
tion. From the point of view of our idea of Personality 
we have to say that God is fully personal in the infinity 
of His relations; and that any limitation of His is due 
to His own self-determination. 

Three logical stages in the Divine Life may be in- 

Three logical stages dicatedf and these may be explain- 
m the Divine Life |jas,is of OUr OWn Self-hood. 

(1) The first is His Subjectivity, Eternal and 
Self-determining. 

(2) The second is His (.)bjectivity, posited in 
relation to Himself as subject, and consisting of the 
real universe in time, including our experience, and 
being thus itself of the same type of subject-obj’ect. 

*E N Mcrrmgtoii The Pioblcm of Personality, p 2M (Macmillan 
& Co ) . 

flbidj pp. 195 and 196. 
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(3) And the third stage is included in the second, 
as object, but is given the special character of Not-Self 
by the Divine Self -limitation. 

This Not-Self is posited as autonomous in spite of 
certain conditions involved on account of its relation to 
the self-deterininmg subject, this relation being some- 
thing like the political relationship of a Self-govern- 
ing colony within the British 
Empire, under certain prescribed 
conditions by virtue of which the 
colony enjoys its freedom. The 
highest glory of the Divine self, — 
His rationality and the real sign of 
His personality, — is revealed in His Self-determina- 
tion. This Divine positing of an Other in himself as 
not-Hiinself is equivalent to the immanence of God in 
the Universe as Object merely in regard to Matter, 
which serves as the passive condition for development 
towards subjectivity, and “to the so-called ‘creation’ of 
an infinity of Selves with their own point of view, as 
finite subjects, with their own moral autonomy and in- 
dividual freedom, with their own privilege of the volun- 
tary choice of goodness, and participation in the life 
of God. Now the essence of this Not-self as posited, 

is the likeness of the human selves to God Himself.”’'' 

« 

*E. N. Mernngton. The Problem of Personality, p 196. 


The highest glory 
of the Dmnc Self — 
the sign of Pcisoiul 
ity — is revealed in 
His Self -duel muni- 
tion. 
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Now, what we wish to suggest is that it is quite 
possible for us to conceive that Bergson’s original con- 
scious active principle choosing, out 
of its own freedom, to turn back 
upon ifself so as to bring out the 
material for facilitating the evolu- 
tion of species and the construction 
of human personalities is the Divine 
positmg of an Other in Himself as 
Not-Himself, which is equivalent to 
“the so-called ‘creation’ of an in- 
finity of selves with their own point 
of view as finite subjects, with their 
own moral autonomy and individual freedom, with 
their own privilege of the volmitary choice of goodness 
and participation in the life of God”. It is this dis- 
tinctness from the Divine active Life principle which 
we conceive as the subject and as the person that is the 
condition of the Universe as significant and ordered, 
the path of its truest unity and fullest organisation and 
the expression of His Purpose m creating many worlds, 
111 constructing many personalities and in bringing 
many souls unto glory. And, in man’s higher life and 
progress in the search for truth, goodness and beauty, 
the individual self expresses itself in the highest form; 
and these ideals present in human life are* evidences 
N— 25 


It IS Quite possible 
to conceive that 
Bergson’s original 
active conscious prin- 
ciple choosing freely 
to turn back upon 
itself to bring out 
the. material for 
facilitating evolution 
of species and con- 
struction of human 
personalities is the 
Divine positing of an 
Other in Himself 
Herein lies the 
highest glory and the 
sign of personality 
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of the immanence of the Divine Active parent 
personality. 


Thus it IS quite possible to see that the original 


active spiritual creative conscious principle of Bergson 

€ 

may be construed as a comprehensive parent personal- 


The onginal active 
spiritual creative prin- 
uple of Bergson may 
be construed as a 
comprehensive parent 
personality with all 
its relations to a 
Umverse consisting of 
several worlds that 
spring from that 
one great original 
centre of all activity, 
all creativity 

God IS fully per- 
sonal in the infinity of 
its relations, is only 
limited by His own 
self-determination. 


ity with all its relations to a Uni- 
verse consisting of several worlds 
that spring from that one great 
original centre of all activity, crea- 
tivity. As has been already said, 
such a view of the Personality of 
God is not open to the objection that 
it implies limitation. God, we may 
say, is fully personal in the infinity 
of Its relations, and is only limited 
by His own self-determination. 


It is true that creation implies limitation, if the 
creation is a real entity. It is true also that God, in 
determining the world, determines 
nSstlf Himself also. But this does not 

hirHimself'**™"'*'' mean that by determining Himself 
He also diminishes Himself. “God 
does not transform, differentiate, fractionate Himself 
into the world, and so cease to be God”.* That would 
be Pantheism. On the other hand the truth appears 


* James Ward The Realm of Ends (Pluralism and Theism), p 443. 
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to be this. If the world, though God's world, is yet 
not God, if though he is immanent in it, he is also as 
its creator transcendent of it, “surely the greater the 
world, the greater the freedom and capacity of his 
creatures, the greater still is he who created and sus- 
tains and somehow surely overrules it all’’.* Absolu- 
tists have made God .synon3unous with an 'Infinite and 
Absohtte’. This leaves room for no other and can 
brook none. Those who differ from 

‘Finite God’ means , . . , 

"a living God with a this View have invented the much 

poitTr ^d‘'wiir a misunderstood term ‘Finite God*, 
world of illusory Absolutists interpret it as im- 

plying imperfection and dependence. 
But really the term ‘Finite God’ means all that God can 
mean, if God implies the world, and is “not a potter 
God with a world of illusory clay, not an inconceivable 
abstraction that is only infinite and absolute, because it 
is beyond everything and means nothing. ’’f 

IV 

THE DIVINE IMMANENCE 

The idea that God is a continuity of Creation, an 
unceasing life, action and freedom, involves in it the 
idea of Divine Immanence in things finite. That is why 
Bergson says “Creation, so conceived, is not a mystery; 


♦James Ward The Realm of Ends, p 443. 
t Ibid , p 444. 
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we experience it in ourselves when we act freely”. Thus 
we find that “instead of a Divine 

God reveals Him- 

sdf in the world-pro- Being who dwells aloof from the 
cess He is the pro- 
cess from stafte to world-proccss and can only look on 

it, seeing that it is already statically 

perfect, God reveals Hwiself in that process”. He is 

the process from stage to stage. . 


This conception of Divine Immanence in a growing 
world involves the rejection of the 

This conception of 

Divine Immanence in idea of God as perfect in the sense 

a growing world in- 
volves the rejection that he is Unchangeable. We cannot 

as ^perfect* m ^e impossibility of change 

changeable ** absence is either a feature or 

a condition of perfection. “Change- 
lessness may be a ruinous condition.”* The concep- 
tion that changelessness is a feature or condition of 
perfection is totally inapplicable to life in every form 
at every stage. Life is a constant self-re-creation. The 

Life is a constant P^st constantly and at every instant 
Self-re-creation enters into US and becomes a part 

of us. And so every day we are in some way and 
in some degree new beings. The instant that process 
stops, death ensues “Death is the stopping of a pro- 
cess. But it is also the substitution of another; decay 
sets in”. For, life is movement. If it ceases to go 


*Sir Henry Jones A Faith that enquires Last Giapter, p 359. 
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forward it goes backward. Bergson has taken infinite 
pains to impress on us the fact that the Universe en- 
dures, that Duration is the stuff we are made of. In 
neither the world of dead objects nor in the world of 
living can we find anything but process. The whole 
Universe is a single process And the reality at the 
heart of that process, which expresses itself in it is the 
Reality of Philosophy, the God of Religion. 


Further this conception of the indwelling of the 
Divine Creativity in the finite means the immanence of 


God in man’s nature and his participation in his moral 


Further this con- 
ception of the indwell- 
ing of the Divine 
Creativity in the finite 
means the imma- 
nence of God in 
man’s nature and his 
partiapation in his 
moral strivings. 


strivings. “Man's blind and pathe- 
tic gropings after the best become 
from this point of view the working 
within him of the Divine Will”. 
Nothing can be more divine than the 
moral process of acquiring spiritual 


creativity which is the nature of God, the process of 
constructing or inventing or creating free moral acts 
that contribute to the growth or creative evolution of 
the Universe, that make substantial contribution to the 


duration which is the stuff of an ever-growing Reality 
In such a process, man partakes of the true nature of 
God, establishes his right to the heritage of God as the 
child of that Divine Creativity. He shares the glory 

•s 

of God. 
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Thus we believe that Bergson’s theory makes 
Berpson’s theory Morality and Religion one and raises 

makes Morality and 

Religion one and the value of Morality instead of con- 

raises the value of 

morality deiiining it, as the Absolutist does, 

t 

as representing a lower stage of human development. 


The idea of a grow- 
ing God as a move- 
ment or growth from 
Perfection to Perfec- 
tion and as an eter- 
nal achievement and 
continuous realiza- 
tion of the ideals of 
goodness in human 
history is more at- 
tractive and more 
consistent with our 
experience than the 
idea of a Divine 
Being who sits aloof 
from the world pro- 
cess eternally con- 
templating his own 
perfection Such an 
aloofness is inconsis- 
tent with Love 


And further, as we shall show in the 
next few pages, the idea of a Grow- 
ing God that we get from Bergson 
as a movement or growth from Per- 
fection to Perfection and as an eter- 
nal achievement and continuous reali- 
zation of the ideals of goodness in 
human history is more attractive 
and more consistent with our experi- 
ence than the idea of a Divine Being 
who sits aloof from the world pro- 
cess, eternally contemplating his own 


perfection. Such an aloofness is inconsistent with 


On the other hand, 
the identification of 
the destiny of God 
and Man and the 
idea that God shares 
with man in an end- 
less glorious struggle 
to bring out and sus- 
tain new and yet more 
new creations, can 
very well be the 
basis of -a splendid 
Religion of’' Love, 


Love. But, on the other hand, the 
identification of the destiny of God 
and Man, and the idea that God 
shares with man in the endless glori- 
ous struggle to bring out and sustain 
new and yet more new creations, can 
very well be the basis of a Religion 
of Love. And yet Prof. Radha- 
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knshnan says that Bergson’s God, "when stripped of all 
poetry, will be found to be inadequate to the needs of 
the religious soul. His idea of God is likely to repel 
rather than attract religious people.”* 

THE GROWING GOU 


We said above that Bergson’s God ts a process 
from stage to stage. This idea has been interpreted by 
writers like Prof. Radhakrishnan as amounting to the 
idea of a God who is no better than the flux of the 


Universe, an imperfect God and therefore a God that is 

most unsatisfying But this process from stage to 

stage, which is God, is really a process from perfection 

to perfection. This conception of 

process from perfec- the Divine as movement from perfec- 
tion to perfection 

tion to perfection is not an absurd 


one though it may be a difficult one to establish. 


Bergson’s fundamental idea that Life is a life of striv- 


Tbe fundamental 
ideas of Bergson that 
lead us to character- 
ise the Divine, not as 
movement from im- 
perfection to imper- 
fection, but as a 
movement from per- 
fection to perfection, 
from splendour to 
splendour. 


mg, a need of invention, a creative 
evolution, his conception that the 
evolution of species is a movement 
to new perfection, each construction 
of the best organism under the needs 
of a situation being the starting- 
point for a new departure leading 


*S Radhakrishnan . The Reign of Religion in Coiitempaiary Philo- 
sophy, p. 217. 
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on to invention of new species still better and yet the 
best for the needs of new situation, and the treatment 
of the moral process of a human agent as a process of 
inventing or creating free acts more and more new to 
respond to the needs of a growing personality and of 
the circumstances of a changing situation, — ^all these 
lead us to characterise the Divine, immanent in these 
processes, not as a movement from imperfection to im- 
perfection, but as a movement from perfection 
to perfection, from splendour to splendour. 

This conception of the Divine as moving from per- 
fection to perfection has substantial support in the 
argument which Sir Henry Jones adopts in the last of 
his Gifford Lectures. This is how 
he jusUfies the conception “Com- 

from perfection to later Stage, the earlier 

perfection * ° 

manifestly comes to appear to be 
defective and imperfect A movement from perfec- 
tion to perfection looks like a logical impossibility. 
Every present, when it arrives, seems to condemn what 
went before as at least a partial failure. Eut at A, 
may not a be perfection, and at stage B, may not b 
acquire that character? Is it quite certain that there 
are static limits to the indwelling perfections of the 
divine nature, or indeed to anything that develops? 
What is admirable in a grown-up man can be repellent 
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ill a child. We value events often on the ground that 
they are timely: the fact is there to meet the need. 
Besides, may not the process once more, rather than 
either of the stages, be the true object of judgment, and 
the divine mode of existence? God Himself may have 
in His power no better way than to sustain the process 
by which goodness is achieved.”* 


This idea of a Growing God, that wc get from the 
The possibility of a implications of Bergson’s thought, as 

Religion of Love 

being based on this a movement or growth from perfec- 

iden of a CnuiMiig , 

God tion to perfection, from splendour to 

splendour in the spiritual world, as an eternal achieve- 


A KdiHion of Loie inciit aiid coiilimious realization of 

should identify (lit i i <• i • i. 

destiny of God and I'leals of goodncss in humaii 

.1,^"'* 1 history, is “endlessly more attractive 

what the philosiopliy ^ 

of Bcrgsoii provides and Undoubtedly more consistent wdtli 


While Cod IS the 
original soiiice of all, 
He sets apart His 
gluiy and tahes Ills 
stand by the side of 
man as a loving 
parent or a devoted 
friend, sulTcis in Ins 
sufferings, iLjoiees in 
his joys ,ind shares 
in the endless glori- 
ous struggle to bring 


our experience in the present world 
than the idea of a Divine Being who 
sits aloof from the world-process, 
eternally contemplating his own per- 
fections.” Love, as has been said, is 
inconsistent with such an aloofness. 
A leligion of Love should identify 


* Sir Henry Jones A Faith that enquires, p 359 

N— 26 
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out and sustain new the destiny of God and Man. And 
and yet more new 

creations. this is exactly what Bergson’s philo- 

sophy can be understood as providing. While God is 

the original source of all, He sets apart His glory and 

• 

takes His stand by the side of man as a loving parent or 
a devoted friend, suffers in his sufferings, rejoices in 
his joys, and shares in the endless glorious struggle to 
bring out and sustain new and yet more new creations. 


Look at the world that God provides for man by 
His own self-determination. It is not a so-called ‘per- 
fect world’ which stands in no need 

An incomplete 

world IS the best of improvement, and has no room 

world 

nor call for change, — a world that 
has nothing in it that ‘ought’ to be done, — a world in 
which there is no scope for human 

The world that man 

has, IS a world capa- activity which is of any good, — in 

bleof endless growth, , ^ i • 

a world which on short, a world where spirituality is 

“ntmshe?^" extinguished. But fortunately the 

opportunity for that mail has, is a world 

the moral process and 

demands it as the capable of endless growth, a world 
ultimate good 

which on account of its imperfec- 
tions furnishes the opportunity for the moral process 
and demands it as the ultimate good. 
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It is thus for the first time in the history of consis- 


Thus it IS for the 
first time in the his- 
tory of consistent 
philosoiihic thought, 
that we arc enabled 
to consider our world 
as friendly and help- 
ful, and to consider 
one God as inspinng 
us and endowing us 
with a power which 
elevates each one of 
us to the dignity of a 
Creator 

Rejoice at a friend- 
ly world and an 
Inspiring God 

The adventure of 
woild-crcating in con- 
scious communion 
with the spirit brings 
about a better future, 
while It affords the 
individual who pur- 
sues it the fruition of 
all his permanent 
desires 


tent philosophic thought, that we are 
enabled to consider our world as 
friendly and helpful. Coupled with 
this is the idea of a God inspiring us 
and endowing us with a power, 
which elevates each one of us to the 
dignity of a Creator. As Lily 
Dougall said in her essay on ‘God 
in Action’, “The adventure of world- 
creating in conscious communion 
with the spirit brings about a better 
future, while it affords the individual 
who pursues it the fruition of all his 
permanent desires”.* Now we may 
rejoice at this intuitive vision which 
is sustained by reason and facts of 


We can now rejoice 
in a Morality that is 
positive and trium- 
phant, m a Religion 
that breaks into the 
j'oyous morality, and 
above all, in the 
knowledge that God 


life. “Now we can rejoice in a 
morality that is positive and trium- 
phant, in a religion that breaks into 
the joyous morality, and above all, 
in the knowledge that God is with 


*The Spirit (God and his relation to man), by AS. Pringle 
Pattison, Lily Dougall, etc., p 24 * 
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is with us, and that and that therefore nothing can 

therefore nothing can 

be finally against us be finally against US.” 

"All tended to mankind, 

And man produced, all has its end thus far : 

But in completed man begins anew 
A tendency to God ” — Browning. 


END OF PART I 
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PART II 

THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF ART 

EMBODYING ORIGINAL SUGGESTIONS FOR 
A CONSTRUCTIVE JESTHETIC THEORY 




PREFACE 


In this brochure I have attempted a critical inquiry 
into the very fundamentals of Art — its basis, 
Its essential characteristics and its glorious objects. I 
have given a critical exposition of the Expressionist 
theory of Benedetto Croce, the ablest authority on the 
subject of Aesthetics, and 1 have tried to show the 
fundamental defect in this famous thcor}-^ of our great 
Italian contemporary. 

I have also embodied in this work my humble sug- 
gestions for the construction of a better theory of Art 
on the fundamental principles of thought inaugurated 
by our great French contemporary, Henri Bergson. 

To illustiate the idealising function of Art I have 
written desciiptivc and critical notes on some of the 
great paintings of the famous artists of the world, both 
eastern and western. 

The Author 
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CHAPTER I 

THE BASIS AND CHARACTERISTICS OF ART 


Section I 


THE BASIS OF ART 


It is by his aesthetic activity that man builds his 


The exalted place 
given to Art by the 
great thinkers of 
the world 


world of beauty and joy. Aesthetic 
activity is the root of Fine Art. The 
great thinkers of the world gave an 
exalted place to it above the practi- 


cal and theoretical spheres of life. Immanuel Kant of 


Germany places Art among the highest of the expres- 
sions of the human activity The great Hegel places 
it in the highest sphere of Absolute mind and brings it 


into direct relation with Religion. 


We shall now’ enquire what is this aesthetic activ- 
ity which is the basis of Art. We shall dig up and 
try to bring out the fundamental 

Aesthetic activity J^asis of all Art and present its chief 
IS the simplest and characteristics. Our great Italian 

most elementary " 

activity of the mind coiilemporary, Benedetto Croce, 
holds that aesthetic activity is the .sim- 
plest and most elementary activity of the mind. Man 
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is by nature an artist and a philosopher. And what is 
still more interesting is the fact that man is a philo- 
sopher only by reason of his being an artist. He has 

( 

a unique status in the wonderful scheme of the Uni- 
verse. The Universe is an ever-evolving Creative Uni- 
verse. And it is the supreme birthright of man to con- 
tribute his humble share to the eternal growth of the 
world. The world changes on account of each man. 
Man changes it because he can understand it And 
his will depends upon his knowledge. 


What is this knowledge of man? The knowledge 
of man consists of two forms or 
hul’^n SoTicdgf (1) By imagimUon he gives 

(2) Sght‘°"' 

thought he relates images in univer- 
sal concepts Thought is not jiossible unless there is 
first imagination. Let us consider what is involved m 
the most ordinary and elementary process of thinking. 
In thinking, we abstract, compare and classify. But 
this thinking activity does not create its own matter, 
or form il So we have to assume that there is 


already in existence some matter for thought to deal 
with. 


What then is this matter? If we push the ps 3 ’^cho- 
logical analysis of an ordinary process of thinking, we 
find that, iiltimately, at the bottom of everything, there is 
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this matter which is sensation. This 

AcslhctiL activity j j 

is the activity of a mere unformed sense-matter, a 
forming images out (j^jags of sense-iiiipressions. Mind 

cannot think on this. It cannot form 
concepts on this; for conceptualising involves abstrac- 
tion, comparison and classification. But then where 
there is no form, no abstraction is possible. Thus we 
are compelled to admit that there is an activity before 
logical process can begin. It is an activity which con- 
verts the chaos of sense into images on which intellect 
can work. This image-forming activity is the aesthetic 
activity. It is the artistic activity of man It is a dis- 
tinct mental activity. It is creative. It invents, 
creates, produces images, while on the other hand the 
work of intelligence or thought is contemplative and 
interpretative only And also it is the first activity of 
the mind, because without it thinking is not possible. 
It is the pre-condition of all thinking. There can be no 
thinking, no reflection, until images are born. 


This image-creating activity is the activity which 
gives us the artistic aspect of Reality, 
forming activity that It presents Reality to us as a single 
Sect "of RcaS'“‘“' “"‘mediate individual thing, free as 
yet from the conceptual element. 
This creative activity gives expression to the pure intui- 
tions of the mind in the form of images. Tfiese images 
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may be connected with one or the other of our senses. 
They may be visual or auditory, gustatory, tactile or 
kinetic. It is these images that constitute the wealth 
of Art They are our common patrimony. That is 
why it is said that Art is ruled 

Art IS intuition , , . ... a .. 

uniquely by imagination. Art grasps 
and presents these images. In so far as it apprehends 
Reality without alterations and classification, Art is 
intuition . 


The force and fascination of Art lie in its weak- 
ness, in Its simplicity. If we can for a moment think of 
Eve at the first moment of her unfolding theoretic life, 
her mind as yet unencumbered by 
Artistic imagiiia- abstract reflection, in that first 

tion inaugurates the . i • a l ij 

life of knowledge moment, purely intuitive, she could 
not but be a poetess. She must have 
sat before the world with wondering gaze in which all 
was dispersed and lost. But it was her artistic imagi- 
nation that must have created the first presentations and 
inaugurated the life of knowledge. Without it thinking 
would lack both the stimulus and the very material of its 
mysterious work. And it is this that is at the very root 
of all artistic activity. 
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Section II ^ 

INTUITION— THE ROOT OF ALL ART 

The knowledge that we get by imagination is what 
may be, called Intuitive knowledge, 
icdgr‘*Zi.uct ’""rom tlifferent irom the knowledge that we 
' ' ° ' intellect, the conceptual or 

logical knowledge as it is otherwise 
called. In ordinary life there are many things that we 
know immediately anil instinctively, many truths which 
are self-evident and require no demonstration. This is 
intuitive knowledge Philosophers and men of science 
had been for a long time reluctant to recognise this 
knowledge as distinct from, and independent of, intel- 
lectual knowledge. Intuition was supposed to be blind 
and to be fit only to be the hand-maid of intellect. But 
philosophers to-day like Croce of Italy and Henri Berg- 
son of France hold that this is a mistaken view 

What then is this Intuition? We may give some 

What IS liitii.- instances of tins 'I'hc impression of 
tioii> (Examples) wavcs Oil ihc sca-shoi'e with the 

moon-light playing upon them, portrayed by a painter, 
a “Ragam” or “Keerlaii” as it is being sung, the cha- 
racter of Polinius which Shakespeare portrays in the 
speech addressed to Polinius’s son, Kalidasa’s presenta- 
tion of the beauty and grace of Sakuntala in the garden 
near Kanva’s “Ashram” when King Dushyaiita hails 
N— 28 
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as a hunter, — all these are intuitions, though they are, of 
course, woven into the web of life and form part of 
complex experience. 


From the above it may be seen that Intuition is 
different from Perception, “Percep- 
intuitioii different jg apprcheusion of something 

as real.” It is the knowledge of 
events as they actually happen in life. But intuition is 
much more than perception. “The intuition is the un- 
differentiated unity of the perception of the Real and of 
the simple image of the possible. In intuition we do not 
oppose ourselves as empirical beings to the external 
authority, but we simply objectify our impressions 
whatever they be.” (Estetica, p. 4, translated from the 
original Italian of Benedetto Croce by Douglas Ainslie.) 
Intuition is an activity that characterises. It gives us 
a knowledge of things in their con- 
creteness and individuality. While 

iJrSgc oT^hings intellect grasps the common charac- 

in their concreteness tgristics of things, intuition grasps 
and individuality ° or 

what is unique, the individuality of 
things. That is why it is said that 
intuition is an activity that characterises. 


For Henri Bergson Intuition is a kind of intellec- 

intuition introduces tudl sympathy by which one places 
us to life's own , 

domain. oneself Within an object in order to 
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coincide with what is unique in it and con- 
sequently inexpressible. Bergson says in Creatwe 
Evolution that by the sympathetic communication which 
Intuition establishes between us and the rest of living, 
by the expansion of our consciousness which it brings 
about, it introduces us into life’s own domain, “which is 
reciprocal interpenetration, endlessly continued crea- 
tion ” 

Intellect cannot comprehend freedom, the fact of 
life that exists through duration And this freedom In- 
tuition alone can comprehend. If we realise our life as 
it is being lived, we get an intuition of Reality, which is 
really not a thought of it or a conception of it, but a 
conscious experience of the actual as we live it. It is 
not even a comprehensive vision that strikes our mind 
after wc take a series of views of the Real. It is a 
living experience or consciousness which overflows 
intellect (Compare Chapter VJII, Part I of this 
book.) A good actor knows it. A true philosopher 
has it A poet when he is at the beach or before a water- 
fall knows it A young and ardent lover experiences 
it. It is the crown of the artist who is verily the prince 
of the kingdom of Beauty. 
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Section 111 

INTUITION AND EXPRESSION 

Intuition is the very first thing of which we can 
say, “Here is mind” This first mental fact may be 
distinguished from natural fact by referring to a fun- 
]r^,cry mtiitii..u is damental characteristic that belongs 
an e\prc<i<yoii -j. jg absolutely its owii This 

character is that every intuition is an expression. What- 
ever is not objectified in an expression is not intuition. 
It is not an image as yet. It is a mere sensation. 
The mind docs not produce intuitions save by making 
them, by forming them, by expressing them. To 
intuit is to express. 

This theory that every intuition is also an 
expression and that there arc no unexpressed intuitions 
Beauty is Expres- the basis of the jEsthetic theory 
that “Beauty is E.xprcssion.” This 
theory is known as the Expressionist theory. It sounds 
like a strange theory and might appear at first 
contrary to our experience. We feel that we often 
have intuitions, but not the power to express them. 
“How often we seem to have inspirations of truth, 
impressions of Beauty, visions of imaginary scenes, 
equalling — we arc often certain of it — the most gor- 
geous visions of painters and poets, the most lucid 
insight of philosophers, yet nothing of this have we 
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the power to express, lacking as we do the skill of 
poet, painter, musician, philosopher, as the case may 
be. We know, of course, that there are men of great 
creative genius, men like Shakespeare, Raphael, Michael 
Angello, Beethoven, Ncwtdh, Hegel, men who have not 
only had inspiration but who also had the skill, natural 
or acquired, to express it, these we recognise are in- 
comparably greater than ourselves, intellectual giants, 
Init even in them the art and the cxpiession, the 
thought and the speech, seem distinct, and w'c imagine 
they might exist independently.” (H. Wildon Carr: 
The Philosophy of Benedetto Croce, p. 67.) 

But this illusion that intuition and expression are 
different is due to the fact that we understand the 
Internal and Ex- thrill “Expression” in a restricted 

tcrnal Expressions 

tion is expression, the term “expression” i-efcrs to 
every kind of human manife.slation, both internal and 
external ^Many expressions arc internal and mental 
only. Still they are expressions For example, the 
intuition of a circle or a triangle can be had only when 
we mentally draw it and present it to the mind as an 
expression Far the greater part of every expression 
of an intuition is internal. In our ordinary life the 
outward expression is often a mere sign or index of 
the full expression. For example, the exljiression of 
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the intuition of the common fact of beckoning a man 
or child is just shown in the outward sign of the 
motion of a half-lifted up hand. The mind of every 
one of us is full of these internal or mental expres- 
sions. They are the comihon patrimony of all men 
and women. 

It is erroneous to suppose that we may be 
Raphaels or Muzumdars or Rama Rows, Thyagarajas 
or Kittappas,* so far as only intuitions are concerned, 
while yet we do not rise to the level of their capacity 
for expression. It is erroneous to suppose that intui- 
tions exist without expressing themselves. The fact 
is that each one of us is a born 

The difference be- . - , . . . 

tween our intuition artist on account of the intuitive 

and the intuition - . i.- i. i. 

of the great artists imagination which he possesses as 

IS only quantitative birthright. Each OIIC of US is 

but not qualitative 

.something of a painter or a sculp- 
tor, a musician or a poet But his intuition is not so 
extensive as that of a genius whom we call the great 
artist of the world. The difference is quantitative but 

not qualitative. 

However small the amount we possess, intuition 
Our own real or presentations are our real patri- 
patnmony moiiy “Beyond these are only 

* Miizumdar and Rama Row are well-known modern Indian painter<; 
Thyagaraja and Kittappa arc famous South Indian musicians 
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impressions, sensations, feelings, impulses, emotions, 
or whatever else one may term what still falls short 
of the spirit and is not assimilated by men.” (Croce’s 
Estetica — Translation, p. 11.) 


Section IV 
/ 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF ART 

What is particularly interesting about intuition is 
its artistic character. All intuitive 
racTi^rai^ mim- knowledge is called foith by the 
artistic nature which every man 
possesses m some degree by virtue of his being a man. 
“From this it follows that all intuitive facts, even the 
most common and every-day facts of sense experi- 
ence, are artistic facts ” (Wildon Carr : The Philo- 
sophy of Benedetto Croce, p. 73.) “Every man is a 
born poet, little poets some, great 
The difference then 
between us and the great gifted 
artists is not difference in kind “Genius is not some- 
thing that has fallen from heaven, but humanity 
itself.” (Estetica: Benedetto Croce, 

But the intuitiun 

of the artist is more translated by Ainslie, p. 15.) The 

complex and more . 

comprehensive than diffeicnce IS Only ejuantitative or 
extensive. "What difleicntiates this 


Every man pos- , 

sesscs artistic nature POetS Others, 
in some dcgi ce 
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intuition of an artist is only that it is more complex 
and is more comprehensive than our own. 

And besides, there is another thing which the 
artist possesses, but which we do not 
skill to create beaut,- possess of cultivatc. Besides their 
his mtiutwn greater i>ower of discernment which 

reveals the beauty of the world,” 
these great artists “have added to it the endowment of 
the skill which can create beautiful forms wherein to 
express that beauty.” But in the nature of the intui- 
tion Itself of the great artist, there is nothing different 
which makes it totally different from ours. The intui- 
tion of the simplest popular love song which breaks 
forth from the lips of thousands of ordinary mortals 
is as perfect in depth and sincerity as the intuilion of a 
sonnet of Shakespeare or Shelly 


And further when I am enjoying a poem or a 
picture or a song or any other work of art, what 1 am 


The drtiiit .ibiiiiit:) 
us m oui LiTort lo 
express our own 
iiituilioii 


leally enjoying is ;/iy ozv/i intuiHon 
tliat I express in my mind The 
great artist only assists me in my 
effort to express my own intuition. 


He enables me to create in my mind an intuition similar 


to what he himself created originally in his own mind. 
The greatness of Shakespeare consists in the fact that 
he enables' me to rise to higher and more extensive, 
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more complex and more comprehensive ranges of 
intuition than I could hope to reach without his 
assistance. 

Herein lies the universality of Art. It has in it 
the power to rouse up almost similar 
The universality of mtuitions (iicver absolutely similar) 
in the minds of different persons that 
appreciate and approve them. Though an original 
intuition is supremely unique and cannot be ever re- 
produced in Its entirety, though the styles of the artists 
may vary, still the creation of almost similar intuitions 
is possible And thus approbation and aisthetic judg- 
ment arc still possible, .So while Art is unique m its 
origin, while it brings out what is unique and is the 
unique expression of what is the unique intuition of 
the unique individuality, it is universal in its effect, on 
account of the appeal it makes to all men and women 
that enjoy it and on account of the approbation which 
all persons can give when it has the stamp of genius. 

We shall now note some more essential character- 
istics of Art Art is essentially ‘lyrical’. “It is the 
outpouring of the human soul, the 

The lyrical charat- giving cxpressioii to what forms it- 
icr of Art ggj£ ” Thg artist brings out 

what is but a part and parcel of the mind What the 
poet sings is of a certain mood which wal his and his 
N— 29 
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alone. What interests us in the work of a dramatist 
is the glimpse or the intuition we get of certain pro- 
found moods or inner struggles which the dramatist 
himself intuits or makes his own. If the characters 
created by a dramatist give* us the impression of life, 
it is so because they are the dramatist himself, — the 
dramatist sotmding the depth of his own nature. 


Another characteristic of Art is that it always 
aims at what is individual, and what 
The uniqueness of umquc. What the painter fixes 
on his canvas is something which he 
has seen at a certain spot, in a certain instant which 
will never again happen and whose colours will never 
again be seen. The aesthetic expression of 
it he will never have once again in the same way. It 
is gone. The same waters never flow twice The same 
event never happens again. The same individual will 
never remain the same at two successive instants. The 
world continuously changes. So also the mind of an 
artist. Because it is progressive, it never repeats it- 
self, but in every act it attempts the production of a 
newer and fairer whole. Beauty is the moment of tran- 
sition. It is a momentary flash. As Emerson says in 
his essay on Art, “its nature is like opaline dove’s neck- 
lusters, hoiTfering and evanescent.” 
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Another well-marked characteristic of Art which is 
interesting to notice is the witty and indivisibility of the 
work of Art. The artistic activity is "a ‘fusion’ of 
the impressions of an organic whole”, 
"the synthesis of the varieties or of 

The Unity and 

Indivisibility of a the manifold into the one.” The 
work of Art 

intuitive expression always arises 
directly out of the impressions. For example, the 
dramatist who conceives of a tragedy, puts so to say 
a great number of impressions into a big retort, boils 
them down, and fuses them together into a unique intui- 
tive expression, even as we may throw into the melt- 
ing pot several shapeless bits of bronze and also most 
choice pieces of statuettes. All these are melted down 
to fuse into a new creation of perfect statue. The old 
expressions also must become impressions again, so 
that they may be synthesised with the rest in a unique 
expression.* 


* Estetica Croce Translated by D Ain she, p. 30 



CHAPTER II 

THE THEORY OF ART 


Section V 

THE EXPRESSIONIST THEORY OF ART 

Let us now enquire what is Beauty According to 
Croce’s theory, Beautj' is expression Unsuccessful 
exjiression is ugliness. “The ugly is spoilt expres- 
sion, a .shortcoming or failure to express ” “When 
we have mastered the internal 

The internal and , , < i ^ 

external ivork of world, when we have vividly and 

clearly conceived a figure or a 
statue, when w'e have found a musical theme, expres- 
sion is born and is complete, nothing more is needed. 
If then, we open our mouths and speak or sing, the 
action is voluntary, it is something we will to do, and 
what we then do is to say aloud ivhat we have already 
said wdthin, sing aloud what we have already sung 
within ’’ If our fingers strike the strings of a 
‘Veena,’or if we lake a brush or chisel and wield it, 
what we are then doing is executing in great move- 
ments what we have already executed briefly and 
rapidly wilRin. “By these actions we .stamp our in- 
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tuitions on a material which will hold the traces of them 
more or less enduringly. All this, however, is an added 
fact; it obeys quite other laws than the sesthetic fact; 
it IS a production of things and therefore a prachcal or 
voluniary fact. In this way we come to distinguish 
the internal from the external work of Art The ter- 
minology is unfortunate l>ecause the work is always 
and only internal, and what is called external is no 
longer the work of Art.” 

The above theory is called the Expressionist theory 
of Art. Croce is the ablest advocate of this theory 
In the next section I shall give my 

Thethcory thai All Criticism on this famous theory. I 

IS a menial Jjgj.g pj^jy ^j^g cej-jti-al idea 

fact Art IS the ex- ^ 

pression of impres- Jn this theory. According to this, 
sions, not expression 

of expression” Avhat IS Valuable, what is beautiful, 

in Art is the Artist’s aesthetic crea- 
tion which is purely mental, but not the stamping of 
that creation on physical things The so-called external 
works of Art — poems, pictures, statues, songs, etc. — 
are only the stimuli which evoke the reproduction in 
us of the original internal aesthetic expression of the 
Artist. It is this aesthetic expression, but not the phy- 
sical embodiment which is only a stimulus for repro- 
ducing it, that can alone in the strict sense be termed 
beautiful. Art titen is wholly a mental -fact. The 
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physical fact only comes to be called beautiful by trans- 
ferred epithet. “The beautiful is not a physical fact, 
beauty does not belong to things, it belongs wholly to 
the human aesthetic activity, and this is a mental or 
spiritual fact.” The transmission of the aesthetic fact 
on to a physical medium is a stage of the complete pro- 
cess of the aesthetic production. It is only the final 
stage of this process. 

When we pronounce a work of Art, say a poem, 
a picture or a song, beautiful, the judgment is only of 
the intuition which finds expression in the work of 
Art. And what is more interesting is the fact that 

What It IS that we this intuition that we judge as beau- 
judge as beautirui jg intuition of an indi- 

vidual artist expressed once and for ever. But it is the 
intuition of the mind which makes the aesthetic j'udg- 
ment. “It is my intuition which finds exjiression in 
the beautiful work of Art. In other words, to have 
aesthetic experience we must ourselves be actively creat- 
ing; our own mind must be giving birth to an intuition 
and finding its expression, and it is that expression that 
is beautiful I cannot see in a work of Art another's 
intuition save in so far as it is my own intuition. 


* Wildon OdTT' Philosophy of Croce, p 166. 



Section VI 

THE CREATIVE EVOLUTION THEORY OF ART 

[Cnlici&m of the Expressionist theory of Art and original sug- 
gestions for a constructive theory 

Art conceived as a Creative Synthetic Expression of an Evolving 
Intuition and as a Revealer of the Evolving Ideal in a perpetually Grow- 
ing Creative Universe 

Art IS a unity of both the expression of impressions and the expres- 
sion of expression ] 


In the theory which we have been presenting in the 
last section and which is called the 

A fuiidaiiieiilal dt- . r * • 

feet m the Expres- Expressionist theory of Art, it 
sionist theory of Art , ,i_ ^ ^ ^ 

appears to me that a very important 
matter is ignored. It is ignored that the original in- 
tuition is continuously being re-cast in the light of new 
impressions The evolutionary character of intuition 
is ignored Intuition grows and swells while the work 
of Alt is under construction, so that what it is when it 
finally comes out is far richer and fuller than the vague 
original intuition with which the Artist has begun. 
Hence we hold that Art is essentfally Creative. 
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The process of creating a work of Art is a Creative 

The process of Involution. It is unique and novel, 
(^eating a work of For example, the picture which is the 

Creative Evolution of creation of all Artist wheii it finally 
an original intuition 

of the Artist coiiies out of his hand, is far dif- 

ferent from the idea with which he has taken 
his brush. Each touch of his brush, each 
colour that he has added, or each curl he has given, 
has continuously contributed to the Creative Evolu- 
tion of his original intuition with which he has start- 
ed Hence It appears to us that the Expressionist 
theory of Croce is not thorough-going. 

In so far as what is outside the mind acts and le- 
ads on the mind of the Artist, while 

What IS outside the , a • r i i • 

mind, rij, the ein yet the Artist puts forth his whole 

hodimwu soul as it were, and struggles even 

medium, is not out of ag ^ woman Struggles in her birth- 
thc province of the 

Beautiful as, Croce throes, to transmit his intuition to 
*’°''** his physical material, to that extent 

we hold that whai is outside the iniiid is not out of the 
province of the beaiiitful as Croce holds. What is 
outside the mind, viz., the Beauty that is embodied in 
the material form is also within the province of the 
Beautiful, because Expression completes itself in and 
through tl\c process of embodying Beauty in a mate- 
rial medium. And yet we can hold that the work of 
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Art is a Spiritual fact, sheer Mat- 

My view of Alt IS 

a coiisinicuvc Siii- ter wcdcletl to what is in the Soul. 

lliclic Exiircssiuit “f . , . . , 

ihc Cicativc Evoiii- Adapting the terminology of my 

tioii of the .cslhel'L . , tt • i> 

it.uut.oa of the i«aster philosopher, Hcnn Bergson, 
I wish tv call this as the Creative 
Evolution theory of Art, — the theoiy that Art is a 
Consti uctire Synthetic Expression of the Creative 
Evolution of the jcsthctic intuition. 


There is 3’et another reason wh}' w'e should con- 
sider higher Art as implying Creative Evolution. No 
rcpi csentation has any claim to the title of Art except 


Ai l imiilics Cou- 
stiuUivc Idealisation 
It IS a iircscntatioii 
of mui 0 tiiid moi a 
1X1 f net lipcs whxh 
the Artist intii.ts iii 
Nature's stmiiglu to 
hung them out 


SO far as it is made more beautiful, 
more perfect. It is true that Art 
IS always a rcl>rcsciitaiion. And 
yet all real Art is alw'ays an ideali- 
sation. And what is it that con- 
stitutes this idealisation? The pro- 


cess of nature is a struggle to bring forth new'^ and 
yet new types, more and more perfect types. These 
are latent in the present in an inchoate manner. But 


the penetrating intuition of the Artist gets beneath 


the unmeaning detail which obscured it and brings out 
prominently its principal features , A study of the Pre- 


sent with all the Past pent up in it reveals to the Artist 


the Future in general outline. Thus an Artist antici- 
pates what Nature is struggling to realise from moment 


N— 30 
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to moment and reveals it to us. He grasps the process 
of Nature to construct the ideal or rather to con- 
tribute to the evolution of the ideal latent in her. This 
constructive idealisation has been becoming more and 
more the characteristic feature of the aesthetic pro- 
ductions of the great Artists of the world. 


Now then this is what we find in the case of Art 
or artistic creation. Here no rules can ever be suffi- 
cient. There is the unique synthesis of colours or 
sounds for the production of the picture or song. 
There is first the mental rehearsal before the final 
execution of the work of Art. And 


Art 18 a Construc- 
tion or Invention of 
just that -way of ex- 
pressing in a unique 
synthesis of colours 
or sounds or vihat- 
ever else the mate- 
rial may be, as would 
bring out a unique 
growing intuitive 
synthesis of a total- 
ity of impressions 


further the idea of the picture or the 
song gradually develops as it is being 
put on the canvas or as it is being 
sung, so much so that the picture as 
it actually appears on the canvas 
finally, or the song as it is actually 
sung, is different from and is far 
richer than the idea with which the 


painter or the songster has begun. Thus it is quite 
clear that no mere rules or fixed patterns are ever suffi- 
cient for Art or Creation. It is a Construction or In- 
vention of just that way of expressing in a unique 
synthesis of colours or sounds or of whatever else the 
material may be, as would bring out a unique growing 
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intuitive synthesis of a totality of impressions. Thus 
our view of Art, while partaking of Croce’s view that 


Art IS not only an 
expression of impres- 
sions, but IS also an 
expression of expres- 
sion 


it is “the expression of impressions”* 
differs from that of Croce in advo- 
cating that it must also be an 


“expression of expression”. And we also emphasise 


on the fact that on account of the 

The Artist’s rai.id 

grows through the uniqucncss of the combination of 
process of the pro- • i , • ..i. 

duction of the work diverse and varied elements in the. 


of Art. 


Artist’s original work, we call that 


work an artistic creation. And further the Artist's 


mind itself grows on account of its new production. 
Thus the Artist in his original work realises the 
creative principle of his evolving Self. 


No two Artists can conceive the same thing in 
exactly the same way. And even in 
the case of the same Artist, no 


Explanation fo- 
the divergence and 


Arti^s'"'*^" original representations of the 
same idea can be equally beautiful to 
him. And yet though thus there might be diversity in 
the modes of expression, there is agreement in the 
approbation of those modes. This implies that diver- 
gent intuitions of different Artists are only the mani- 
festations of one and the same aesthetic activity of the 
human mind. In the case of different Artists, it is 


^Esletica* Translated, p 13. 
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possible that one Artist appreciates the work of another 
though the style and manner are different, because 
their minds are inspired by the same artistic sense. 
The flowers and leaves of the same tree are never the 


same. And yet they are manifestations of one and the 
same vegetable life Even in the same way the divergent 
modes of expression invented and transmitted to a 
material medium by different Artists are manifesta- 
tions of one and the same aesthetic activity, at once 
harmonious and diversified. On no other hypothesis 
can we account for the divergence and agreement be- 
tween different Artists when they intuit and transmit 
their intuition It is only on such a supposition that 


we can account for the fact that, out of the free activity 


of different Artists of different ages 


The divergent 
modes of expression 
iiivcnled .ind lr.nis- 
mittcd to a material 
medium by different 
Artists aic manifes- 
tations of one and 
the same esthetic 
activity, .It once har- 
monious and diversi- 
fied 


and divergent schools and nationali- 
ties, there actually grow up widely 
appreciated new common scsthctic 
standards, and that even amid their 
very striking differences, the rcsthc- 
tic standards of Artists belonging to 
widely separated ages, schools and 
nationalities, reveal to the careful 


analysis of a student of Art, a strik- 
ing degree of marvellous harmony. It is such an hypo- 
thesis alone that provides for the individuality or 
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uniqueness of Art without reducing it to the level of 
capricious taste. It gives satisfaction to the individual 
by enabling him to assure himself that his aesthetic 
judgment is not merely his own opinion, but is the ex- 
pression of the “Spirit Usiversal in humanity”, as the 
Rev. Dr. A. G. Hogg, my revered teacher, calls it, or 
of the “Supreme Person” as Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
calls it, or of the “Creative Impulse,” which according 
to Bergson is engaged in the endless Creation of new 
and yet new forms. 

Nature gives us the sign by which we may know 
and by which the Artist himself may know that true 
artistic creation has been attained by an Artist in his 
work. That sign is joy. Joy is the 

is'^the sign or'nnc conti'ivance by which Nature devises 
artistic creation recognise whether genuine 

creation has been obtained It is loy that indicates 
the approval of the <lirection in which Life is striving 
to move. It is always joy that indicates that Life has 
succeeded, sained ground, conquered. If we take this 
into account, we find that wherever there is joy there is 
creation. The richer the creation, the deeper is the 
joy. The mother is joyous at the sight of her child, 
because it is she that has helped its creation. The mer- 
chant developing his business is joyous because he has 
started an enterprise which is prospcroifs. Take the 
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joy of an inventor or a thinker like Archimides who 
jumped up naked from his bath shouting out “Eureka,” 
“Eureka” They are all joyous, because they have 
brought something to light, something to life, — ^because 
they have added their contribution to the Creative 
Evolution of the world. Such is also the joy of an 
Artist. Even as a hero that is absolutely certain of 
having produced an abiding reform or created some 
new change that will endure for the bettering of life 
in the world, — an Artist feels that he has produced 
something enduring, something that enables his fellow- 
men to intuit the beauty he has himself grasped from 
both the inner world and the outer world, and makes 
them joyous Thus he experiences the joy of a Creator, 
drinks deep of the 'Ananda' of a god. 



CHAPTER III 
THE FUNCTION OF ART 




Section VII 

(A) THE STIMULATION IN US OF CREATIVE 
INTUITION ' 

Now after analysing the Nature of Art and dis- 
covering its fundamental basis and characteristics, we 
are in a position to investigate the object and purpose 
of Art. 


We have seen how Art gives us the knowledge of 
things in their concreteness and individual- 
ity, and of the Ideal involved 
Art iis the in the Creative process of the 
and persons in their gi'owmg Universe. Every man 
Zd It gives possesses the artistic activity in some 
us “Iso the glimpse degree by reason of his human 

of Inc lacal involved 

ill the Creative pro- nature. Every one of us is an 

cess of the growing 

Universe. Artist. But yet we do not discern 

the Beauty of the world to the ex- 
tent to which the great Artists of the world dis- 
cern. The reason is that our Intuition is 


clouded by our practical interests. That is why we 
cannot see the Beauty of the world alwajrs, though in 
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fact even the most common and every-day facts of 
sense-experience are artistic facts. Consequently we 
require the works of Art, — ^ijocms and pictures, statues 
and songs, dance and drama, to 
Th(. object oi An serve as stimuli to evoke the repro- 

IS the production of jjl yg (jf j-Jjc SESthetic CXprCS- 

the bcautnul expres- ^ 

Sion of impressions, gjon and thus enable us to see and 

whil: the object of n 

work of Art is to appreciate Beauty. Thus the object 

stimulate III us Crea- 

ti\c Intuition of Art is the production of the beau- 

tiful expression of imjnessions, while 
the oliject of a work of Art is to stimulate in us this 
Creative Intuition 


llic object of Art 
illustrated by an ex- 
planation of the ptir- 
jiosc of the Tragic 
drama 


Let me illustrate what I have said about the object 
of Art by referring to some parti- 
cular Art. Take the Art of the 
Tragic drama. Henri Bergson 
gives a masterly exposition of the 
purpose of the Tragic drama * 
Wliat diama brings forth is a deep-seated Reality 
Though we have the capacity to intuit the Beauty of 
this Reality, it is veiled from us by the necessities of 
life The Tragic drama expresses inward states Some 
of these are intense jind violent. When persons are 
brought together, strong attractions and repulsions take 
place. They may be followed by the disturbance of 


* Vide "Lauglitcr,” p 157. 
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the utter balance of mind, by what Bergson calls “that 
electrification of the Soul known as passion”. If man 
were to give way to the impulse of his natural feelings, 
if there were no social or moral laws, these outbursts 
would be the ordinary rule in life. But utility demands 
that these outbursts should be averted. Man has to 


live in society and so he submits to rules. In the inter- 
ests of the common good of all men the inner fire of 
individual passions must be covered by an outer layer 
of feelings and ideas And in the interests of the pro- 
gressing peaceful life, this layer gets hardened. But 
when man has repose, when his time is not demand- 
ed for working for the satisfaction of his animal wants 

and appetites, he would take delight 
The TiasiL diuma in dreaming sometimes of these sud- 

l.iys baic a secret , , 

poiijoii or ourselves, dcn cxplosioiis Once in a way he 
a^decijer Keality lu jjj^g eiijoy ‘Decpavali’. He 

would like to enjoy a festival some- 
times by resuming possession of his inner nature. 
This IS just the kind of pleasure provided by the Tra- 
gic drama The Tragic drama la>s bare a secret portion 
of ourselves, — what niigbl be called the tragic clement 
ill our iliaracter It draws up from beneath our suiier- 
ficial utilitarian attainments, a deeper reality in us. 


When dealing with the Nature of Art we said that 
Art always aims at what is individual, what is unique. 

N— 31 



The (Irdmatist un- 
folds the lifchistoiy 
of a Soul that can 
nc\cr again he re- 
peated 
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AMial the painter paints on the canvas is what he has 
seen at a particular moment witli a colouring that will 
never he seen again The tcsthetic expression of it he 
will never have in exactly the same way once again. 
AVhat the iiuet sings of is a i ertain mood w'hich was his 
alone. And this too will never again 
1 eturii to him. The dramatist unfolds 
befoie us the ‘life-history of the 
soul’, ‘a living tissue of feelings and 
events’. This too happened once and 
it can never again be repealed The feeling of Ham- 
let which Shakespeare intuited can never be tire same 
thing in another Soul though it may generally be re- 
cognised. The hero of the tiagedy presents an indi- 
viduality unique of its kind. And yet the Artist forces 
into us an effort to intuit, to see sincerely his hero, “to 
have a glimpse of certain profound moods in his strug- 
gles ’’ This holds good of all the other iiroducts of 
Art. Each of them is unique and yet if it is genuine 
it will come to be recognised by everybody, liy suc- 
ceeding to rouse up the artistic intuition latent in him. 


The main point is that we must ourselves experi- 
ence, we should ourselves intuit what the Artist him- 


Does the dramatist 
himself experience 
what all he repre- 
sents > 


self has once experienced, has once 
intuited. Does this mean that the 
poet or the dramatist himself once 
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experienced what all he represents in his heroes? 
Does this mean that he has gone through 
the various situations which he makes his 
characters traverse? In short, does it mean that the 
dramatist lived the whole pf the inner life of his cha- 
racters? We cannot suppose that. The same man 
could not have been Hamlet, Othello, King Lear and 
several others. So then we have to make the distinc- 
tion between the Personality we 
/luw amiThe'iVson- and the Personalities we might 

aimc. Let us quote from 

Bergson at length. Our character 
is the result of a choice that is being continually re- 
newed. There arc points, — at all events there seems 
to be, “ all along the way where wc branch oflf. And we 
perceive many possible directions, though wc are unable 
to take more than one 'fo retrace one’s stejis and follow 
to the end the faintly distinguishable directions, appears 
to be the essential clement in poetic imagination. “Of 
course .Shakespeare was neither Hamlet nor Othello; 
still, he might have been these several characters if the 
circumstances of the ca.se on the one hand, and the ^ 
consent of his will on the other, had caused to break 
out into explosive action, what was nothing more than 
.an inner prompting’’.-^' Thus w'c see that dramatic 


"neigsoir “Laughter, ’’ p 167, 
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imagination does not jiiece together its heroes out of 


fragments. Nothing living can ever be a patch-work. 


The characters of the dramatist give 


us the impression of hf c only because 


Wiinl Ihc 

doc; IS to by hold of 
llie polrntial in Iho 
Real, and lo take up 
what NaliTc has hfl 
as a mere outline or 
sketch in his Soul iii 
order to m.ike of it a 
finished woik of Art 


they are Ijie poet himself. They arc 
the dilTcrenl potentialities of the poet 
himself “'I'ho poet plumbs Ihe 
depth of his own nature in so 
]iowerful an effort of inner observa- 
tion (hat he lays hold of the poten- 


tial in the Real, and takes up what 


Nature has left as a mere outline or sketch in his .Soul 


in order to make of it a finished work of Art ” 


This is true of the products of all Arts. They 
are a part and parcel of the inner 
or mental life of the Artist, what is 


The true products 
of Art are a part and 
parcel of the mental 
or inner life of the 
Artist, — of what is 
latent in him strug- 
gliiig to find expres- 
sion, blit kept back in 
the interests of prac- 
tical life 


latent in him struggling to find ex- 
pression but kept back in the inter- 
ests of practical life. The Artist 
brings out this reality of the inner 
life through his intuition and com- 
municates it through his work. If 


it hears the stamp of genius, it will 


come to lie accepted by everybody. 


We may ask then how it can come lo be accepted in 
spite of its' being unique? The Artist’s work evokes 
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in us the effort to put aside our uti- 


The Artist brings 
out this inner Reality 
through his mtuiUon 
and communicates it 
Ihrough his work 


litarian point of view for some time 
and have the intuition or the vision 
of the Real. What the Artist has 
seen wg shall probably never see 


again or at least never see in exactly the same way. 


But if the Artist has actually seen and caught the 
Beauty of Nature or Reality, the atlcmiH he has made 
to lift the veil stimulates in us the 


effort to lift the veil ourselves and 


The object of Art 
is to evoke in us the 
effort to put aside 
the usual utilitarian 
point of view for 
some time and enjoy 
the intuition of the 
deepest Reality 


have the vision The greater the 
work, the more profound the appre- 
hended Truth, and the more mar- 
vellous the vision of Beauty, — ^the 
more universal will the effect tend 


to become. Thus while Art is 


unique ui its nature, it has its universality also. This 
lies in the effect produced in the minds of several 
persons that enjoy the Art. 


(T5) THE REVELATION OF NATURE 
(Illustrated by the Tragic drama ) 
Unfortunately in our common every-day life, 
The Beauty around Reality does, not coiue in direct 
contact with our consciousness. We 
seldom enter into direct communion with things or 
persons. Our minds fail to grasp them, • If we do not 
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fail to understand them, if our Soul were always in 
perfect accord with Nature, then perhaps all of us 
would be artists, or rather, Art would be useless. In 
space and in time our eyes would pick out 
splendid pictures and carve out glorious statues. 

r 

Carved in the living marble of human fonu, 
we would he able to see fragments of perfect Grecian 
statues. In the din of (he world, we would be able to 
hear strains of our inner life’s oiiginal unbroken 
melody. In the endless flow of gestures and move- 
ments of men, women and children, our Souls would be 
able to dance to the gentle ripples of life. As Auguste 
Comte said, “There is a musical element in the most 
ordinary conversation”.’'' And as Emerson said, “A 
great man is a new statue m every attitude and action. 
A beautifiil woman is a jiiclurc which drives all nobly 
mad. Life may he a lyric or ejne as well as a poem or a 
romance.” Such pictures and statues, such music and 
movements of grace and exquisite beauty are always 
around us and within us. Only we do not sec their 
beauty. We hear them and yet we do not pause to 
listen to their melody. Our eyes look at them, but they 
do not see their beauty and grace. Retween us and 
Reality then, there seems to be as it were a veil, dense 
and opaque, call it “Maya” if you like. We arc too 
much in a hurry. We do not pause to sec behind the 

''A Frencr,-!! view of Posllivism, Oiaptcr V. 
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veil. We do noL pause to give a full play to our artistic 
intuition. As Dr. Rabindranath said, “Beauty is omni- 
present, therefore everything is capable of giving us 
joy”. It is this same idea that Emerson had when he 
said tiiat “we are immersed in beauty”. But our eyes 
have no clear vision. We do not liberate and purify 
our intuition. Nevertheless the poet or the musician, 
the painter, the sculptor or the dancer sees this beauty 
behind the veil. 

How is it then that only these see Natvire? Why 

cannot the common herd also see? 
tercsts obscuit iht We live and have to live And life 

Beauty aioiind us . .. t r i i .1 . 

is action Life demands that we 
grapple things in their relation to our needs. We 
accept only the utilitarian aspect of things, events and 
[lersons, so that we may respond to them by useful 
reactions ^V'c cannot pause to take in the other 
impressions. They have to be left out unrecognised. 
Aye, they are to be suppressed mercilessly Tlie 
practical interests in life thus dominate our vision of 
things, persons, events etc in the world, so that they 
appear ugly and distorted. What we see or hear is 
what we select from the world Sor the puriiose of our 
practical conduct and achievement in the world. We 
leave the core of things and care to know only what 
comes to the surface. 
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What enters into the daily vision of things is the 
resemblance. Differences are of no use to us. So we 
give up the differences or those characteristics that 
constitute the uniqueness or individuality of things or 
persons and thus the very core of 

In our daily life v, e 

miss the inner nature their reality Wc iiiiss the colour 

of things and persons , , i • a 

and shape of things. Aye, we miss 
their very Soul We record only the classification of 
things. To a tiger in the forest it docs not matter 
whether it is this Iamb or that lamb that it devours. 
All that matters is that it is a lamb. To a soldier on 


the battle-field, it does not matter whom he kills. In 
the forest the individuality or the uniqueness of indi- 
viduals is not recognised In the battle-field too this 
is not of any concern So also is the case with our 
average life in the world We miss the inner nature 
of things We miss the beauty of the Souls that we 
daily come in contact with. The uniqueness of these 
escapes us. In short, we do not see the actual things 
themselves just as they are. 


This is true not merely in the case of objects and 
persons outside us. liven in the case 
Even in tin. east of of oui' owii mental States we miss 

our mental states wc,,®. , , 

miss their inmost their iniuost personal aspect, the life 

l/rri possci pt^ssess. When we love or 

hate, when we feel glad or sad, our 
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feeling has much of the concreteness that makes it 
something our own. But the colour and the concrete- 
ness do not always reach our consciousness. What we 
'actually perceive is the outward display of our men- 
ial states. We catch only tjye impersonal aspect of these 
things What is personal, what is unique, escapes our 
recognition. Thus we find that both in the case of our 
own selves and in the case of things and persons out- 
side us, we miss their individuality, their reality, their 
uniqueness. 

But Nature is not altogether unkind to us. She 
does not altogether conceal herself from man. Now 
and then he is gi anted a glimpse of her. Here and 
there she has raised Souls that have 
.So'ih ‘"Lc‘''.a a detached view of things. Souls that 
ilimgb*^'* ' have an insight into, or have the pure 

inluition of, the nature of Reality. 
'I’hcse are the vVrtists of the world Were there 
any .Soul altogether detached fiom the practical intci- 
ests m life, he uould be an Arti.st like the one the world 
has never had seen before. lie would experience all 
things in their n.itiie piuity. But Nature however 
docs not reveal herself to us so pomplelely (July on 
one side docs .she lift her veil Each side coiicsponds 
to a sense; This explains diversity in Arts. Some see 
the Beauty of life appearing through* forms and 
N— 32 
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colours. These are the sculptors and painters. Some 
see the Beauty m sounds and movements. These are 
the musicians and dancers. Some others see the 
Beauty of their feelings and emotions, the inner Beauty 
of the Soul. These are th^ poets and the dramatists. 
It is the purpose of these Artists to enable us to 
see or to intuit what they have seen, to have a glimpse 
of the glory whose vision is vouchsafed unto them. 
The Artist helps us for some temporary spell of time 
to divest our minds of the practical interest that dis- 
torts our view of things and thus brings us close to 
Nature. Though it may not be possible for us to sit 
for ever near Nature and sing to her praise, — yet, 
Art, .uigel-like, introduces us to her and enables us to 
sec her. Thus a \ery high object of Ait is to reveal 
Nature to us by lifting up the \eil that conceals her 
beauty. 

The wonders of the Beauty inside us aic more 
enthralling than the wonders outside us. That is why 
some Souls retire within themselves. They dive deep 
into their minds. They go beneath outward actions 
and expressions to get at tlicir very springs, to get at 
the original emotion in its native purity, certain rhythms 
of life and breath that are closer to man than his 
inmost feelings, being the living law — varying with 
each individual — of h-s enthusiasm and despair, his 
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nopes and regrets. They then contrive through a dexter- 


ous arrangement of words to make 


The poets, the dra- 
matists, and the musi- 
cians of the highest 
order, impel us to 
set in motion in the 
depths of our being 
some secret chord 
uhirli uas only u.iit- 
iiig to thrill 


US see something of that they have 
seen, by inducing us to make the 
same effort ourselves as they have 
made. They impel us “to set in 
motion, in the depths of our being, 
some secret chord which only was 


waiting to thrill.” These are the 
poets, the dramatists, and the musicians of the highest 


order. 


Thus we find that Art, whatever it may be, paint- 
ing or .sculpture, poetry or music, has a great object 
and function to fulfil. It has to give us the direct 


vision of Reality. And directness or purity of vision 


implies a “break with utilitarian 
convention, an innate and specially 


The (ilijcct of .ill 
Art IS to give us thi 
direct vision of Real- 
ity by brushmg aside 
the utilitarian point 
of Mcw that domi- 
nates our a\ erage 
mental life 


localised disinterestedness of sense 
or consciousness, in short, a certain 
immateriality of life, which has 
always been called idealism.”* Thus 
we find that the object of Art is to 


brush aside the utilitarian point of 
view that dominates our average mental life, the sym- 
bols and conventions, the habits and customs, and every- 


* Bergson “Laughter," p 157. 
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thing: else that may conceal Reality from us, to lift up 
uilh hci angelic hands the veil that covers Nature, and 
to bring us face In face with her. 'Hie 


Art lilts lip witli 
licr angel 10 h.ind the 
veil that co\crs 
Nature and hi mgs tis 
lace to lace with her 


same idea Dr. Tagore expresses thus, 
“When Kian has the power to 
.see thing.s delarhed from self- 


intcicsl and insistent claims of the 


lust of the .senses, then alone can wc have the true vision 
of the Beauty that is cv'ci ywhcrc. Then only can wc 
sec that what is unpleasant to us is not necessarily un- 
bcautiful, but has its beauty m truth ” Thus Art is 
idealistic. Nevertheless it is also realistic, as “it is only 
through ideality that we can resume contact with real- 
ity.” “When Art comes, we forget the claims of neces- 
sity, the thrift of usefulness, the spires of our temples 
try to kiss the stars, and the notes of our music to fathom 
the depth of the ineffable.” 


“Eyes can only see dust and earth. 

But feci it with your heart, it is pure joy 
The flowers of delight blossom on all sides, in every form. 
But where is your heart’s thread to Mcavc them in a 
garland?” — (/! Batil poei) 
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(C) Tlf]< IDEALISING FUNCTION OF ART 

{fllnsiratcd hy a rcviezv of some of the famous paini- 
iiigs of the world.) 


Revelation of Nature^is only one of the functions 
of Art. Art has a still more glorious function. I said 
already that no representation has any claim to the 
title of Art except so far as it is made more beautiful, 
more i)crfect. Let me re-slate what 1 have said under 
“The Theory of Art” so as to make clear the idealising 
function of Art. It is true that Art is always a repre- 

Real Art is nHxys scutatton. And yet all real Art is 
an idealisation always an idealisation. And now, 

what is it that constitutes this idealisation? The pro- 
cess of Nature is a struggle, a strug- 

What IS 11 that ** 

constitutes idcaiisa- gle to bring out new and yet new 

tlOn» , r . 1 n 

types, more and more perfect ideals. 
These are latent in the Present Real in an inchoate man- 


ner. But the penetrating intuition of the Artist gets 
beneath the unmeaning detail which obscured it and 
brings forward prominently its principal features A 
study of the Present, with the Past pent up in it, reveals 
to the Artist the Future in general outline Thus the 
Artist anticipates what Nature* has been struggling 


The Artist antici- 
pates what Nature 
has been stnigf'Iing 
to create. 


from moment to moment to create 
and evolve out of herself, and 
reveals it to us. He grasps the 
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process of Nature to construct the ideal types, or rather 
to contribute to the Evolution of the Ideals latent in 
her, and represents it charged with emotion. If these 
ideals are not made aglow with emotion, they nTay not 
aj)peal to men and women.* That is why- the Artist 
raplivales the heart by cmoiionahsing these ideals. It 
is gratifying to note that lliis constructive idealisation 
has been becoming m<ne and more the characteristic 
feature of the re.slhetic productions of the great Artists 
of the worbl. As the great Indian 
Artist, Mr. H Mu/umdar, said, the 

The ideal iiiat the ideals of the Artist cannot be 
Artist grasps is but 

the reflex ot the stage measured by rule of thumb. “De- 
nt the e\o1uliuti of 

the ^rtlst himself pending ui)on the very personalities 
of the Artists, they are as manifold 
and as variegated as the individual 
Artists WTien the ideal spells imitation, it becomes 
degenerate,” for the ideal is but the reflex of the stage 
of the evolution of the Artist himself. . 


To illustrate this idealising function of Art, let us 
niutfratioiis for ihc examine some of the famous pictures 

tdeahsiug finielion of 

4rt ’ of the world; — 
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Let Ub lake the picture called “Reunion,” painted 

by the lady Artist, Miss E T. Har- 
(A) ’ 


The ideal represented in 
e is illustrated b; 
iminoi tal lines of the poetess, E B. Browning : 


Famous European rington. 
paintings ... . , , , 

this picture is illustrated by these 


"Guess now who holds thec<‘ 

‘Death’, I said but there 
The silver answer rang, 

‘Not death, but Lo\c’.” 

Ill this pictuie we find a joung girl shining in the 

broad clear sky m her nude chastity 

(1) Ml Harrnig- , 

ton’s “jintiiioii” re- being held 111 the loving embrace or 

the coiitinuiiy. con- aiigel-spirit of her dead lovci 
Chaste lifted Up to JJeaien. W'liile 
the picture indicates the sweetness of 
love on Eailh, it also suggests the iimuortalily of Love. 
'J’lie lovers meet again on the other side of the earthly 
life and are re-uiiiled even at the very fringe of Heaven. 
Thus 111 this painting of the Artist, the ideal of the 
continuity, constancy and eternity of chaste Love which 
is implied in the lover’s desii'e to continue to be in the 
sweet embraces of pure Love, is revealed to us. 

Take again another illustrious picture, which is 
entitled “Hope”, and which comes 

(2) “Hope" of from the hand of one of the greatest 

George Frederick 

Watts represents the of our modem painters, George 
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larger hope oi the Frederick Watts. Watts’s object is 

world, and hints that 

there is peace and to make people think. He himself 
light above the tur- 
moil and sorrow of says, “My intention has not been to 

the earth paint the pictures that will charm 

the eye a^ to suggest thoughts that 
will appeal to the imagination and the heart, and 
kindle all that is best and noblest in humanity ” His 
“Hope” illustrates the ixiwer of his pictures to make 
people think. There is the figure of a graceful but 
blindfolded woman full of pathos. Her lyre is broken 
One by one the strings of the lyre have broken and 
the sweet notes of music have disapjieared And yet 
she bends her ear to catch what music that may still be 
left in the last string There is a tiny star above and 
she still sits above the globe of the world She does not 
see cither the star above or the world of darkness and 
gloom below. But she plucks with her tender fingers 
whalcvci melody there is m the last of those strings that 
gai'c her the full harmonies of Beauty Thus the pic- 
ture .suggests the “larger hoi>c of the world that there is 
a peace and light above the turmoil and soriow of the 
eaith” 

'I’his is how Mr, C K. Chcstorlon describes the 
finest work of .Sir Edward Coley 
(3) Sir J'.d\\.iid Buihe Jones, the picture “King 

Coley Burlic Jones’s 

finest woik, ■‘Knie Cophctua and the Beggar-maid,” 
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which was purchased for £6,500 and 

Cophctua and (he 

Beggar-niaid", rc- a copy of which now appears in 
presents the ideal 

world where Love Casscl and Company’s volumes of 

knows 110 Rank _ . . „ . 

Famous Paintings . The Artist 
shows us tlie Beggar maid wistful, bewildered 
and ethereal, seated in her poor grey robe upon the 
king’s throne. She is bare-footed and her arms are 
bare also, and below her sits the king, with his jewelled 
crown in his hands, looking up at her while he thus 
pays homage of his love.” The beauty of the modest 
Beggar-maid is in keeping with the description of 
Tennyson • 


“As shines the moon in clouded skies, 
She 111 her poor attire was seen 
One praised her ankles, one her eyes, 
One her daik hair and lotesomc mem, 
So sweet a face, such angel grace. 

In all that land had never been 

Cophitua swore a royal oath 

'This beggar-maid shall be my queen’ ” 


Love knows no Rank. Modest Beauty is valuable 
whosesoever it be and it is more valuable than even all 
the glory and pride of a king. This is really a picture 
of the ideal love of a king, and gives a glimpse of the 
ideal world, where even the highest in rank realises in 
life the truth expressed by Burns : 

"Rank is but the guhiea’s stamp ^ 

And man is the gold for a'that, for a'that, and for a'that.” 

N— 33 
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Sir Edwin Landseer gives us the picture which he 
so fittingly calls “Suspense”. Here 
(4) Sii Edniii he shows US a huge dog with a huge 

Landseer's “Sus- 
pense” illustrates am- heart. He shows him as the com- 
mal companionship . . 

and unity of life pamon oi man and the mourner oi 

his loss. Landseer endows human 
intelligence and human affection to a dog watching at 
his wounded master’s door. The grief of the dog ex- 
pressed 111 his eyes and m his tears may bring tears 
even in the eyes of the Artist himself. Well, who can 
point out the line of demarcation between man and the 
so-called beast! All are the offspring of the same 
Eternal Mother. 

One of the contemporaries of Titian said of his 
works that they "are not Art, but 
miracles; they make upon me the 
impression of something divine, and 
as Heaven is the Soul’s Paradise, so 
God has transfused into Titian’s colours the Paradise 
of our bodies.” Something like this is the impression 
we get from the picture "Venus and Adonis” which he 
painted in his seventy-seventh year, and which shows 
Venus trying to beguile Adonis from the allurements 
of the manly chase. “She is all ardour, but the God of 
Love is aslefcp and Adonis is unmoved.” 


(S) Titian’s "Venus 
and Adonis" repre- 
sents the Faradisc of 
the human bodies 
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George Frederick Watts’s picture “Love and Life” 


shows a slight nude figure of pure 


(6) Frederick 
Watts's picture called 
“Love and Life" illus- 
trates how, with im- 
ploring trust 111 Love, 
Life ascends from 
the depths of bruta- 
lity to the pure 
heights to whieh 
humanity climbs 


beauty. This represents Life. 
The male figure with wings repre- 
sents Loire, not physical passion, but 
altruism, tenderness. He might as 
well fly upwards to the Heavens with 
the mighty wing. But he chooses 
with tender affection to lead Life 


upwards along steep and stony path. 
And Life ascends “with imploring trust in the power of 
Love, from the depths of brutality to the pure heights 
to which humanity climbs with painful striving.” 


Mr. Chestorton pays a glowing tribute to the 
picture called “The Angelus,” paint- 

(7) Jean Francois ^d by Jean Francois Millet, when he 

Millet’s "Phe Angc- ^ small canvas Millet 

lus suggests Inc sub- ^ 

hme m the common- has created a scenc that is at once 

place, the promise 

hidden in the pain, “a prayer and inspiration which will 
and the merqy that , , . 

hovers over sorrow ” hold its Strong appeal as long as the 
colours last”. The peasant and his 
good wife worked during the day bending low on their 
field, weighed by their poverty and weariness; but at 
the vesper-hour, when the soft chimes call the toiler to 
thankful rest, they stand up in all the dignity of labotir. 
They worked well and their sacks are full. And now 
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they bend their heads in gratitude to their Creator for 
His gifts. Thus in this picture, which represents a 
humble peasant and his wife. Millet reveals “the sub- 
lime in the common-place, the promise hidden in the 
pain and the mercy that hovers over sorrow.” 

Let us now sec some modern Indian Paintings 

also. 


Mr H. Muzumdar’s representation of Kalidasa’s 


(B) 

Famous modern 
Indian PamUiigs 


Yaksha making passionate appeal 
to the cloud to carry his message to 
his Love is a soul-stirring picture 


By the inexorable decree of his lord, Yaksha is 


banished and is sejiarated from his 

Pictures of the 

great Bengalee Artist, sweet-heart. He wanders discon- 
77 Musumdar . - , 

solate in the wilds of Chitrakuta. 


But he sees a passing cloud and appeals to him in fren- 
zied despair to carry the message of his heart to his 
Love that pines for him. There is verily no such 

(1) “Kalidasa's absolute separation in exist- 

Yaksha" illustrates gn^e and therefore the only way of 
the great Indian idea 

of the Harmony be- attaining full life is through the 
tween Man’s heart . ..... 

and the Spirit of the interpenetration of our being into all 
o7* Sympathy^ objects. To realise this great har- 
mony between man’s heart and the 
spirit of the world in the spirit of sympathy is one of 
the greatest 'ideals of India. 
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And again take the pictures of Muzuradar in which 
Sree Krishna’s Flute is the central object, the picture 
named “The Seducer,” and that other one named 
“Divine Flute.” The Divine Flute 


(2) and (3) The 
Flute pictures of 
Muzumdar illustrate 
that it IS only that 
heart that is m touch 
with the Divine 
Spouse that can draw 
out the grace and 
melody immanent in 
the seemingly trivial 
things of the world 


pours out divine music. So trivial 
a bamboo piece and yet so potent 
In the first picture we find a ‘blue 
belle’ of Brindavan, tall and grace- 
ful, coming upon Krishna’s flute and 
contemplating of it in wonder. In 
the other picture, Radha hears the 


soul-enthralling tune, her lord pours 
out through his paltry reed, and implores her beloved 


to teach her the art that captivates her mind, and the 


first lesson already begins under the ‘tamal’ tree. It 


is only that heart which is in touch with the Divine 
Spouse that can draw out the beauty and grace imma- 


nent in the seemingly trivial things of the world. 


The young Andhra Artist, the late Mr. Damarla 
Rama Row of Rajahmundry* is 

Pictwes of the 

Andhra Arnu, Rama another great painter in India. But 
Row . , , . 

unfortunately his pictures are not re- 
produced and he is cut away in ttie prime of youth and 
on the eve of an international reputation But those 


*R.i]ahimindry is on the b.'inks of the Godavari in Southern India 
Here there is the Picture Gallery of Rama Row’s nrfgin.il painlings. 
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who have an opportunity of visiting his gallery are 
impressed as to what great merit his productions show. 
Only a few pictures in India or elsewhere can compete 
with his in the matter of dignity and majesty of cha- 
racters represented by him os of the combinations of his 
liig group paintings. 


Rama Row’s picture of young Abhimanyu falling 
on the battle-field with the fatal 


(1) and (2) 
"Abhimanyu” and 
"Bhimascn” repre- 
sent the majesty and 
dignity of ideal 
heroes and the 
heroic calmness and 
strength of charac- 
ter of the champions 
of Dharma 


wound and the broken arrow by his 
side — and also the picture of 
Bhimasen sitting leaning against the 
trunk of a tree in the wilderness with 
his ‘gadha’ (mace) by his side, — 
both these pictures represent the 


perfect strong body, the majesty 
and dignity of an ideal hero and the heroic calm- 


ness and strength of character of a fearless champion 
of Dharma either while at rest or in the agony 


of intense pain. 


Only one more picture of this great Artist we wish 
to refer to for illustrating the idealising function 
(3) The big paint- o£ Art, — and this is the big paint- 

famiiy^of^lLarXa th^ I'oyal family o£ King 

illustrates in siiiciidiii Dasaratha of Ayodhya when Sree 

colours the eternal 

truth that Truth is Rama takes leave of his father be- 
biggcr than even 

Love * fore leaving the kingdom and home 
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to live ill the forest for fourteen years. The repie- 
scntation of the prince’s heroic sacrilice of the palatial 
comfort and of his kingdom for enabling his father to 
fulfil his vow, and the agony under which the good old 
king is prepared to collapse for the sake of Truth, illus- 
trate in splendid colours the eternal truth that Truth 
is bigger than even Love. 


It may not be out of place to ask the indulgence 

of the reader to permit me to touch 
(C) 

The tdealtsm of upon the idealism of the Rajput 
the Rajput pawluigs t i. n r j. ^ r 

paintings I shall refer just to four 

of them. 


Plate No. LXXIII-A in the collections of Rajput 
paintings by Ananda Coomaraswamy represents an 
Abhisarika going through storm and danger to 
meet her lover It is dense dark. The ram is pour- 

,, ing down The lightning flashes. 

(1) “All Abliisa- 

nka” iliiistiatcs ai And the path is beset with serpents. 

aspect of passionate 

love, vts j Love knows The daring and adventure of the 
young woman is wonderful. She is 
tender and so refined, and yet love inspires her and dis- 
pels all fear. This illustrates an aspect of passionate love 
which a lover alone knows Love knows no fear. 


Let us turn to Plate No XLVI called 
“Bhojana Dana”. Krishna, Bala’’ Rama and 
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(2) "Bhojana another Gopa (cow-boy) are under a 

tree. Three Gopis or probably the 

it IS sustained by the yyjygg Mathura Brahiiiins with 
imlk o£ human kind- 

ness graceful and tender hands offer inilk 

to them pouring it out* in leaf-cups. On the 
banks of the Jumna there, there are two other 
Gopis witli cows grazing nearby. A cup of milk is 
being offered to one of them. This illustrates the 
truth that life is sweet when it is sustained by the milk 
of human kindness. Self-supported, self-centred 
existence has no joy to give. Always Life supports Life 
with Love! Man, woman and beast blend beautifully 
to make the harmony of Life and Love! 


There is yet another picture, Plate No. LI, known 
as “Sri Krishna Gopala,” where this harmony of Life is 
illustrated. Here is a free mixing of the life of Gopis 
with pots of water on their heads and the life of Gopas 
returning home, one playing on flute, 


(3) In "Sn Krishna 
Gopala” we have a 
transfiguration of an 
every day experience 
into the realisation of 
a grand harmony of 
life 


another beating the drum, another 
riding on a stick, a fourth one hold- 
ing up two lotus flowers and follow- 
ing a herd of home-going cows 
and calves There are women 


peeping through the windows 
trying to pick out cow-dust (‘Godhuli’). 
Thus in this*picture we have something like a trans- 
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cendent transfiguration of an every day experience 
into the realisation of a grand harmony of life through 
a beautiful blending of man, woman and beast, play, 
music and freedom. 

“Siva Sandhya Nrutya,” or the evening dance of 
Siva (Plate LXVII), illustrates 
in a magnificent manner the human 
aspect of the life of Divine Beings. 
Nrutya"^ '\iiiistraics This is the goldcii floor of Kailasam 

UiuIr'Bcuir'and hill which is the abode of Siva), 
the sublime Unity 'pherc are the peaks of the encir- 

aiiu Ilaimoiiy of lilt 

reiircsuiiiiiB iiie time cling Himalayas ' Devi is enthroned 

worlds , 

as Raja Rajeswari, the queen of 
queens, upon the golden throne stud- 
ded with precious gems. And Siva dances before her. 
^^''olllcll and Angels bring offei’ings to the Queen- 
INIolhcr Devas, Gandharvas, and Kinnaras, all join 
in a chorus Yakshas, Siddlias, Vidyadharas, Amaras 
and Ajisarasas and all the beings dwelling in the Mul- 
lokams (the three worlds) assemble there to witness 
this celestial dance and enjoy the music of the divine 
choir at the hour of delight. Gandharvas leap out of 
the clouds with sheer joy. S^rasvathi (goddess of 
learning) plays on the veena, and Indra (god of rain) 
on the flute. Brahma (the creator) holds the cym- 
bals marking time. And Laxmi “(goddess of 

N-^4 
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wealth) begins a song, and Vishnu (the protector, 
Laxmi’s husband) plays on a drum. And all the 
Devas stand round above There are also standing 
in wrapt attention Surya, Chandra, Ganesh, Narada, 
and kings. The three-heac^d Agni is also one of the 
witnesses. Devotees from the earth stand with folded- 
up hands and with their hearts full of joy and devotion. 
What a grand blending in joy of divine music 
and dance! What a splendid gallaxy of men, angels 
and gods! What a sublime unity and harmony of 
Life representing the Three worlds! 

Thus Indian Art, while representing “the rich 
heiitase of pulsating life, of intense 

Thus Indian Ai t 

coiuaitib iiitimaiious huiiianisiii, Sympathy with Nature 

of immoildlily and 

embodies traiiscen- and deep feeling rendered with deli- 
duitai gioritb intimacy by masters of the 

Arts,” also contains “intimations of immortality” and 
embodies “transcendental glories”. 


(D) THE MORAL AND SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF ART 

Thus by means of its jxiwer to idealise, Art charms 
and elevates human life and strengthens our sympa- 
thies. It cultivates our sense of perfection. Of all the 
phenomena which relates to man, human affections are 
the most modifiable, the most susceptible of idealisation. 
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So Art idealises human affections and loyalties. As I 
said already Art is engaged in constructing ideal t3npes 
and utopias. And it is by contemplating of these that 
our feelings and thoughts are elevated. Such idealised 
affections and loyalties, made aglow 
with emotion, wield a great influence 
Throufih its power on the minds of men and women. 

to idealise Art iMdds 

a Rrcat influence of And they are even far more effica- 

t.mcc by purifying cious when brought to bear upon 

inoral natu.e and l,v SO, Arts like MuSic 

elcvnling and ennouN 

mg the life of the or Poctry or Paitning or Drama 

individual, the f.unily 

anei the society have to be recognised as an agency 
of great power and of the highest 
importance for the purification of 
moral nature, and the elevation and ennoblement of 
the life of the individual, the family and the society.* 
Art gives pleasure to men and women of all ranks 
and ages. “Art invites the thinker 
Art promotes the to leave his abstractions for the 

reaction of Affection 

and Reason by inMt- study of real life; it elevatcs the 

ing the thinker to , . . . . 

leave his abstractions practical Ilian into a region of 

for the study of thought where self-love has no 
vatmR the pr.ictical place.” By its intermediate posi- 

mdii into a icgiuii of _ „ _ - 

thoiiRht where self- tion between theoretical enquiry and 

love has no place 

practical result, it promotes the re- 

Vide Auguste Comte A General View of Posit vism Chapter on 
‘Relation to Art’. 
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action of Affection and Reason. It stimulates feeling 
in those who are too much engrossed with intellectual 
questions. And it strengthens the contemplative facul- 
ties in natures where sympathy predominates. Thus 
Art controls the ideal by a systematic study of the Real. 
This systematic study is necessary in order to furnish 
the ideal with an objective basis and so to .secure its 
coherence and its moral value By this, Art partakes 
of the object of all Creative Inlelleclual effort, vie., the 
Organisation of Human Unity “Next to direct cul- 
ture of the heart, it is in ideal Art that we shall find 
the best assistance in our efforts to become more loving 
and more noble.”* 

(E) THE SALUTARY INFLUENCE OF ART ON OUR 
INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES 

Art has also a salutary effect on our intellectual 
faculties. Through Art man or woman from child- 
hood onwards gets familiarised with the chief features 
that characterise human efforts The method of science 
has always been analytic On the other hand Art always 
Art instils the taste aims at synthesis, which is the final 

faculty‘'foT!deai con- Soa\ of all intellectual activity. The 
struciion work of Art is essentially construc- 

* Auguste Comte A General View of Positivism Chapter on 
‘Relation to Art’. ‘ 
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tive. And so it is sure to instil the taste and 
cultivate the faculty for ideal construction. 

For the above reason, as the Positivists hold, Art 

deserves to be made the primary basis 

of general education, and the inspir- 
Art deserves to be , . . . , , , 

mj(ie both the pri- mg agency in spiritual life, though at 
"?Tdiino.“Ld7hc a stage when systematic notions of 
inspiiing agency in external world are required edu- 

spiiitual life 

cation may assume a more scientific 
character 


(F) THE LIBERATING AND PURIFYING FUNCTION 
OF ART 


There is yet another function of Art which needs 
special mention, though it is not unconnected with the 
idealising function of Art. This is the liberating and 
purifying function of Art. Art gives man the power 
to elaborate his impressions. All those impressions 
that in the average level of life have to be kept back in 


Those impressions 
that in the average 
level of life hate to 
be kept back, find 
cxpicSMon in arlistic 
intuition and objecti- 
fy in the works of 
Art 


the interests of practical life, but 
which are all the same valuable as 
being parts of a living self, find ex- 
pression in artistic intuition and 
objectify in the works of Art By 


thus elaborating and expressing his impressions, “man 
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Thus man is freed frees himsclf froiD them.” And by 

Sesi"ns'“ihtf" are Objectifying them, giving them exist- 
. expressed in apart from his mind, he re- 

practical life ^ 

moves them from him and makes 
him their superior. This is ft great relief to him, be- 
cause activity drives morbid passivity and is a great 
deliverer. A similar relief may be had by one who 
enjoys an opportunity to express an intuition similar to 
that which had its birth in the mind of the Artist whose 
great work is now before him. The mmd freed from 
hitherto unexpressed impressions becomes fresh and 
thus fit again for new adventures and new conquests. 


The Artist combines in himself “the maximum of 
sensibility or passion, and the maximum of insensibi- 
lity or olympian serenity ” These are not two incom- 
patible characters, for they refer to different things. 
Passion relates to the material which the Artist absorbs 
into his psychic organism And the serenity refers to 
the “form with which he subdues and dominates the 


To iii.iintain pc.icc 
and tquanimity 

amidst tumuli, bal- 
ance in activity, sw<ct 
composure amidst 
warrinp; elements siitb 
as the Arlisl com- 
bines in him, IS one 
of the highest human 
ideals of religious 


tumult of the sensations and 
passions ” To maintain peace 
and equanimity amidst tumult, bal- 
ance* in activity, sweet composure 
amidst warring elements, is one of 
the highest human ideals of 
religious life. 
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Section VIII 
ART AND RELIGION 

There is nothing then to surprise us if Hegel brings 
Art into direct relation with Religion and raises it 
to the dignity of Religidh. He places Art and Reli- 
gion within the sphere of Absolute Mind, and they 
stand there as thesis and anti-thesis 
with Philosophy as the S3nithesis in 

Arl sfaaiLS ^\llh 

Religion and I’hiio- the highest triad. He says that it 

Sophy the atliihulc of 

revealing the Divine is true that Art is very often employ- 

ideals of Beauty, ^d as a lleeting past-time. It is 
Love and inith dccorate oui' surrouiidiiigs, 

to embellish the external conditions 
of our life But when Art is thus employed, it is not 
independent, not free but servile On the other hand, 
real Art is always free both in its end and in its means. 
Fine Arl, when it is real by being free, achieves its 
highest object and it takes its place along with Reli- 
gion and Philosophy. It then becomes a mode of 
revealing to human mind the divine nature, the 
‘Supreme Personality’ as Dr Rabindranath calls it, a 
mode of expre.ssing the deepest interests of humanity 
and the most comprehensive truths of the mind. The 
works of Art embody the profoundest intuitions and 
ideals of individuals and nations and opens up to our 
understanding their learning Art thus shares with 
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Religion and Philosophy this attribute of revealing the 
divine nature, and man’s ideals of Beauty, Love and 
Truth. 


But in Its peculiar mode of revealing, Art differs 
from Religion and Philosoplpr. It represents even the 
highest ideas and ideals in concrete 


sensuous forms and suffuses them 

An rcprcsciitb c\ cii 

the highest ideas and With a glow of emotion and thus 

ideals in concrete sui- 

suous forms, suffuses brings them closer and dearer to 

them with a glow , , , 

of cmoiioii and thus workl IS a supra-sensuous 


brings them closer 
and dcarci to life 


world. 


It is beyond our imme- 


diate consciousness and sensation. 


But it IS the freedom of thought that 
rescues it from its immediate sensuousness or concrete- 


ness. And in thus rescuing the world from its imme- 
diate sensuousness, 'I'liought squce/cs life out of the 
world and makes it a mere phantom. “Everywhere in 
man’s world the Supreme I’crson is suffering fioin the 
killing of the human reality by the imposition of the 
abstract.”' We transform the world of human per- 
sonality into a monotonous abstraction, where things 
become dreadfully simple because lobbed of their mys- 
tery of life. Art here comes to the rescue of our 

Alt heals the woi'ld It heals the schism between 
schism between Con- Concrete Reality and Abstract 

Abstract Thought. Thought, As Hegels says, the 

f 


♦Dr Kabindranath Tagore Personality, p, 37. 
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human mind “generates out of itself the works of Fine 
Art as the first Middle Term of reconciliation between 
pure Thought and what is external, sensuous, and tran- 
sitory, between Nature with its finite actuality, and the 
infinite freedom of the Rejison that comprehends.” 

It is the same idea that Dr. Tagore expresses 
in his deathless poetic prose in his essay on “What is 
Art.” “In these large tracts of nebulousness. Art is 
creating its stars, stars that are definite in their forms 
Art proclaims our but infinite in their personality 
hSventyt'oriV" ‘children of the 

immortal,’ and proclaiming our 
right to dwell in the heavenly world.” 
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